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SUMATRA— AMERICA’S  PEPPERPOT,  1784-1873 
By  James  W.  Gould* 

Part  III:  The  Decline  of  Salem  and 
The  End  of  the  Sumatra  Trade. 

The  American  panic  of  1837  had  apparent  effect  in  the  decline 
of  the  Sumatra  trade. ^  Only  two  vessels  were  sent  to  Sumatra  for 
pepper  in  the  fall  of  1837,  six  more  were  belatedly  sent  in 
early  1838.  Such  a  sudden  reduction  of  American  demand  must 
have  had  a  depressing  effect  on  pepper  production.  The  price 
naturally  dechned,  and  there  must  have  been  an  unusually  strong 
temptation  to  seize  an  American  vessel  for  its  money  and  opium. 

One  of  the  eight  American  vessels  on  the  Pepper  Coast  was  Jo¬ 
seph  Peabody’s  Eclipse.  Although  its  master,  Charles  F.  Wilkins, 
had  been  in  charge  of  nine  voyages  to  Sumatra,  and  had  sailed  on 
several  before  that,  he  made  the  fatal  error  of  allowing  Juru  tulis 
Libbe  Jusuf  (Ousoo)  and  his  retinue  to  come  aboard  his  ship  one 
night  at  Trabangan.  While  weighing  pepper,  on  August  26,  1838, 
Libbe  Jusuf  stabbed  Captain  Wilkins  to  death.  After  killing  an¬ 
other  American,  Jusuf  and  his  men  then  stole  about  27,000 

*The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  debt  to  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
the  grant  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  research  for  these  articles  in 
European  Archives. 

I.  For  example,  it  was  forecast  by  W.  D.  Waters  to  Eagleston,  April  5, 
1837,  in  J.  H.  Eagleston,  Memoirs,  (MS,  Peabody  Museum)  IV. 
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dollars  and  escaped  ashore.  The  crew  regained  the  vessel,  but  not 
the  money,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.^ 

This  “piracy”  was  not  as  long  unavenged  as  that  of  the  Friend¬ 
ship.  In  the  preceding  April,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dickerson  had 
ordered  Commodore  George  C.  Read  to  take  the  East  India  Squad¬ 
ron  consisting  of  the  frigate  Columbia  and  the  sloop-of-war  John 
Adams  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  “visit  Quallah  Battoo  and 
such  other  places  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  as  you  may  deem  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interests.  .  .  .”®  While  in  Ceylon,  on 
November  29,  1838,  Read  read  in  the  Colombo  Observer  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  the  Eclipse  sent  by  the  American  Con¬ 
sular  Agent  in  Penang.^  Read  left  Colombo  at  once  and  arrived 
cflF  the  Pepper  Coast  on  December  17.  He  must  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  popular  criticism  of  Downes’  actions,  for  he  was 
extremely  careful  to  investigate  before  taking  punitive  action. 
When  the  Rajahs  of  Kuala  Batu  and  Muki  proved  incapable  of 
turning  over  the  culprits  or  the  stolen  money.  Read  bombarded 
their  towns.  On  January'  i,  1839,  American  Marines  landed  on 
Sumatra  for  the  second  time,  this  time  at  Muki,  which  they  burned 
as  the  band  played  “Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.”  Susu  was  spared  only 
after  its  Rajahs  signed  a  treaty  with  Read  on  January  8,  1839, 
promising  to  permit  no  further  piracy  and  to  capture  any  culprits. 
A  similar  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Rajah  of  Kuala  Batu  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  A  Boston  ship  which  visited  Sumatra  shortly  after  Read’s 
visit  reported  that  it  had  a  good  effect  as  far  as  treatment  of  Ameri- 

2.  Eyewitness  accounts  by  crew  members  in  despatch  of  Consul,  St. 
Helena  to  Washington,  No.  loj,  Nov.  23,  1838,  U.S.  Dept,  of  State, 
Foreign  Affairs  Group,  National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter  cited 
as  State),  St.  Helena  Despatches,  III.  Accounts  by  nearby  captains  in 
Singapore  to  Washington,  No.  38,  Oct.  28,  1838,  in  State,  Singapore,  I, 
and  G.  G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages  (Salem,  1925),  pp. 
124-126.  There  is  a  Malay  account  in  U.S.  Navy,  Naval  Records  Group, 
National  Archives,  Washington  (hereafter  cited  as  Navy),  Captains’  Let¬ 
ters,  April  1839,  No.  40,  end.  D  and  E. 

3.  M.  Dickerson  to  George  Read,  April  13,  1838,  in  Navy,  Letters  to 
Officers,  Ships  of  War,  XXV,  205, 

4.  Read’s  official  accounts  in  Navy.  Captains’  Letters,  Dec.  1838,  No. 
2,  p.  6;  ]an.  1839,  No.  49;  Feb.  1839,  No.  14;  April  1839,  No.  40. 
Nlore  colorful  accounts  are  those  by  the  squadron  chaplain,  Fitch  W. 
Taylor,  A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  9th  ed.  (New  Haven  1847),  pp, 
255  ff.;  and  by  members  of  the  landing  party,  [J.  S.  Henshawl,  Around 
the  World,  II,  40-96,  and  William  M.  Murrell,  Cruise  of  the  Frigate 
Columbia  (Boston,  1840),  pp.  86-90.  Some  official  documents  were  print¬ 
ed  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Document  i,  26th  Cong.,  Sess.,  Ser.  354, 
p.  532. 
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cans  was  concerned,  but  had  caused  a  civil  war  on  the  coast.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Pidirese  took  advantage  of  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  Atjehnese  to  attack  Kuala  Batu.®  However,  as  far  as  piracy 
was  concerned,  the  gentler  methods  of  diplomacy  were  effective, 
for  no  further  attempted  piracy  was  reported  until  1843. 

Demonstration  of  the  Dutch  ignorance  of  events  in  North  Su¬ 
matra  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  first  learned  of  the  affair  from  the 
American  newspapers.”  When  the  clippings  from  American  papers 
reached  The  Hague  in  July,  1839,  the  Colonial  officials  went  to 
their  maps  and  found  the  area  of  action  “thus  far  independent 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.”^  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  fact 
that  they  still  felt  reluctant  to  expend  the  money  to  subdue  it,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 

General  Conditions,  1837-1847 

Following  the  panic  of  1837  there  was  a  decade  of  general 
depression  of  American  foreign  commerce  which  particularly 
affected  the  East  Indies  trade.”  This  curtailed  the  pepper  trade, 
as  we  have  noticed,  in  1838.  However,  by  1839  the  trade  recov¬ 
ered,  and  at  least  a  dozen  vessels  were  sent  out  in  each  of  the 
following  years.  Although  this  number  is  smaller  than  that  of 
many  previous  years,  the  size  of  vessels  had  been  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  so  that  the  amount  of  pepper  carried  did  not  decrease. 

The  Padang  coffee  trade  in  these  years  was  insignificant.  With 
American  coffee  prices  so  low,  it  was  unusual  for  more  than  one 
vessel  to  find  a  profitable  cargo  at  Padang.  Americans  obtained 
cheaper  Sumatra  coffee  at  Singapore  to  which  it  was  smuggled 
by  the  natives  from  the  interior  of  Sumatra.®  The  trade  in  betel 
nut  from  Pidir  to  Canton  was  continued  by  one  or  two  Boston 
vessels,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  China  trade.  There  was  also  a  tem¬ 
porary  revival  of  the  transit  trade  at  Riau  when  several  Americans 

5.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  LVI  (1839),  403. 

6.  Washington  to  The  Hague,  June  10,  1839,  No.  39,  Netherlands, 
Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Buitenlands,  Taken,  Ryksarchief.  The  Hague 
(hereafter  cited  as  Buiten.  Zaken),  MCLIX.  The  clipping  is  now  in 
Kolonien,  Aug.  15,  1839,  No.  30. 

7.  Kolonien,  July  26,  1839,  No.  3;  Buiten.  Taken,  MCLXII,  July  31, 
No.  15. 

8.  G.  G.  Huebner  in  Emory  R.  Johnson,  ed..  History  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  (Washington,  1915),  II,  45. 

9.  Balestier  to  Forsyth,  Nov.  i,  1843,  No.  61,  State,  Singapore,  I,  ff. 
to  1846. 
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found  they  could  bring  tea  from  Canton  and  transship  it  from 
there  to  British  vessels  bound  for  London.^® 

In  1840  an  East  India  squadron  was  again  ordered  to  the 
Pepper  Coast  to  punish  any  piracy  which  might  have  occurred, 
and  to  promise  an  annual  visit  of  a  naval  vessel.^^  Arriving  there 
on  October  4,  1841,  with  the  famous  frigate  Constellation  and 
the  ship-of-war  Boston,  Commodore  Lawrence  Kearny  found  the 
Sumatrans  awed  by  previous  naval  visits.  Kearny  made  a  most 
astute  report  on  conditions  in  Sumatra.  He  noted  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  practice  of  using  false  weights  or  hollow  beam  scales  filled 
with  shot  or  mercury  had  brought  on  “counteracting  measures” 
by  the  natives.  He  also  noted  the  Dutch  conquests  in  Sumatra 
which  he  saw  aimed  "at  getting  not  only  the  control  of  the  pepper 
trade  but  of  the  whole  Island  itself."^^ 

Dutch  relations  with  Atjeh  in  1841  were  as  poor  as  ever,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  completely  unaware  that  Kearny  had  even 
called  at  Sumatra.^® 

The  last  Amercian  naval  visit  to  the  Pepper  Coast  was  that  of 
the  most  famous  warship  in  American  history,  the  frigate  Consti¬ 
tution.  Ordered  specifically  to  Sumatra,  the  frigate  called  at  \Vhyla 
and  Kuala  Batu  in  January,  1845,  under  Captain  “Mad  Jack” 
Percival.^*  Some  American  papers  were  highly  complimentary 
about  the  diplomacy  of  Percival  in  Sumatra,  but  the  natives  ap¬ 
parently  rehed  upon  precedent  and  assumed  that  there  would  be 

10.  Balestier  to  Forsyth,  Jan.  i,  1841,  No.  52,  State,  Singapore,  I. 

11.  Secretary  of  Navy  to  L.  Kearny,  Nov.  2,  1840,  in  Navy,  Letters  to 
Officers.  XXX,  44. 

12.  Kearny  to  Washington,  Jan.  25,  1842,  No.  15,  in  Navy,  China 
Station,  1841-4;  alos  “Log  of  ConstellMion,"  MS.  in  Navy,  XFV.  A  private 
Journal  of  WUliam  Little  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  favorite 
American  “Jerry."  Po  Adam,  tried  to  get  a  ride  to  the  United  States  on  the 
Constellation,  but  the  request  was  not  granted:  C.  M.  Endicott,  “Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Piracy  and  Plunder  of  the  Ship  Friendship,”  Essex  Institute 
Historiacl  Collections  I  (1859),  32. 

13.  Batavia  to  The  Hague,  Dec.  7,  1841,  No.  288  LaT3,  pp.  153,  156- 
157,  Kolonien,  May  6,  1842,  No.  213  Geh. 

14.  Orders  of  S^.  of  Navy  David  Henshaw  to  Capt.  John  Percival, 
Jan.  22,  1844,  in  Navy,  "Record  of  Confidential  Letters,"  I  (1843-9), 
26.  Description  of  visit  in  Percival  to  Sec.  Navy,  Feb.  7,  1845,  in  Navy, 
Captains’  Letters,  Jan.  &  Feb.,  1845,  p.  138;  M.  Patterson  Jones,  “Journal 
of  a  Cruise  of  die  U.S.  Frigate  Potomac,”  MS,  in  Navy;  D.  H.  Lynch, 
“OM-U.S.  Frigate  Constitution,”  pp.  8,  9,  33,  34,  MS,  in  Navy.  Percival’s 
letters  printed  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Exec.  Document  No.  i,  29th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  479,  p.  647,  and  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  2,  28th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  463,  pp.  514-51 5. 
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no  naval  visit  for  another  four  seasons.  Attempted  piracies  began 
to  increase.  A  month  after  Percival’s  departure  the  bark  Cynthia 
of  Salem  was  attacked,  as  were  other  American  vessels  in  1845  and 
1846.15 

Actually  it  is  surprising  that  the  Americans  were  not  more 
badly  treated.  They  were  often  as  ruthless  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other  as  with  the  natives.  When  Captain  Nichols  of  the  ship 
Victoria  outbid  Captain  Hammond  of  the  ship  Maria  in  1839, 
Hammond  sent  a  letter  to  the  Rajah  of  Bakungan  “threatening 
to  sink  all  his  proas  or  fire  into  the  bazar’’  if  he  gave  any  pepper  to 
his  rival. 1®  Two  Boston  vessels  actually  came  to  blows  in  1841 
over  a  similar  dispute.  When  the  Warsaw  outbid  the  Tuskar,  the 
captain  of  the  latter  fired  a  gun  at  the  first  proa  bringing  pepper  to 
his  rival.  When  the  Warsaw  fired  too,  the  proa  fled  for  shore. 
Then  both  vessels  sent  boats  which  tied  lines  to  the  bow  and 
stern  of  the  pepper  proa.  Some  men  were  wounded  in  this  tug-of- 
war  which  continued  until  the  surf  forced  them  to  let  the  hapless 
native  go.  The  American  concludes  his  account:  “so  ended  the 
glorious  Battle  of  Barbah  Wee.’’” 

What  actually  brought  on  the  next  attempted  piracy  in  1843 
was  the  bumper  crops  of  pepper.  About  1839  the  new  northern 
coast  began  to  reach  peak  production,  and  the  whole  coast  was 
producing  over  100,000  pikuls.  This  caused  a  successive  decline 
in  pepper  prices.  In  1840  and  1841  the  Americans  were  able  to 
absorb  most  of  this  bumper  crop,  taking  a  record  American  share 
of  110,000  pikuls  in  1841.  However,  this  overloaded  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market,  and  in  1843  the  Americans  took  less  than  in  an 
average  year.  Masters  were  offering  to  take  pepper  at  $3.75  per 
pikul,  and  getting  it  at  $4.00.  The  natives  planned  to  take  the 
bark  Borneo,  loot  it  and  fire  a  shot  through  its  bottom  to  sink  it. 
They  actually  started  out  in  two  proas,  but  when  one  proa  was 
upset  in  the  surf,  the  other  turned  back.  Supercargo  George  Z. 
Silsbee  explained  the  cause  of  this  incident:  the  natives  “were 
exasperated  against  us  because  we  will  not  give  more  for  pepper.’’^® 

i^.  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  LXVIII  (1845),  193-194. 

16.  John  Hammond,  “Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Sumatra,”  No.  374,  Maury 
Log  Collection,  National  Archives,  Washington. 

17.  March  29,  1841,  Isaac  W.  Baker,  “Copy,  Log  of  Brig  Tuskar,”  MS, 
Beverly  Historical  Society,  Beverly,  Mass. 

18.  June  5,  1843,  George  Silsbee,  “Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  Ship  Russell," 
MS,  1841R,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 
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The  last  bulk  cargo  of  pepper  entered  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
from  Sumatra  on  November  6,  1846,  on  the  brig  Lucilla.  Ever 
since  the  Rajah  of  Salem  had  loaded  the  first  Susu  pepper,  Salem 
had  held  a  predominant  position  in  that  trade.  So  important  had 
its  position  been  that  a  hundred  years  later,  in  Australia,  whole 
peppercorns  were  still  known  as  “Salem  pepper.”^®  In  fact,  the  seal 
of  Salem,  when  reproduced  correctly,  still  bears  the  picture  of  an 
Atjehnese.  At  the  peak  of  the  pepper  trade,  the  city  council 
ordered  a  seal  showing  “a  ship  under  full  sail,  approaching  a 
coast,  designated  by  the  costume  of  the  person  standing  upon  it 
&  by  the  trees  near  him,  as  a  portion  of  the  East  Indies,  .  .  .  motto 
‘Divitis  Indiae  usque  ad  ultimum  simum’ — signifying  ‘To  the 
farthest  port  of  the  rich  east’  .  .  .  George  Peabody,  son  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  pepper  merchants,  and  himself  a  pepper  ship 
owner,  drew  a  design  of  a  man  wearing  a  flat  red  turban,  red 
trousers  and  belt,  a  yellow  knee  length  robe  and  blue  jacket.®^ 
There  is  no  people  in  the  East  Indies  whose  costume  is  closer  to 
this  than  the  Atjehnese,  and  that  was  probably  his  intention. 

The  average  Salem  citizen  must  have  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  geography  that  would  shame  a  college  student  today.  The  Salem 
newspapers  were  full  of  references  to  ports  in  Africa  and  Asia 
that  most  of  us  have  never  heard  of,  let  alone  visited  as  most  of 
the  Salem  men  had.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Salem  petitioned 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  hold  “a  congress  of  nations  for  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  code  of  international  law,  and  a  board  of  arbitrators 
for  the  adjustment  of  national  difficulties.”^^ 

The  pep{)er  merchants  of  Salem  also  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States. 
The  textile  industries  of  the  Merrimac  Valley,  which  lies  partly 
in  Essex  County,  were  developed  by  capital  which  Salem  mer¬ 
chants  earned  in  the  Orient.^^  Because  of  the  diversity  of  their 


19.  Related  to  this  writer  by  C.H.P.  Copeland  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem,  who  heard  the  term  used  at  Milla-Milla,  Queensland,  in  1943. 

20.  Text  of  a  proposed  ordinance,  Feb.  25,  1839,  Essex  Institute  His¬ 
torical  Collections,  VIII  (1868),  7.  The  motto  is  often  incorrectly  trans¬ 
lated;  there  is  no  reason  not  to  accept  the  meaning  of  the  council  which 
is  quoted  here. 

21.  Original  drawing  in  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

22.  U.S.  Congress,  Journal  of  the  House,  25th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Ser. 
No.  343,  pp.  22  and  223. 

23.  William  B.  Weeden,  “Early  Oriental  Commerce  in  Providence,"’ 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  3d  Ser.,  I  Ci9o8)>  278;  (also  printed  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1908). 
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mercantile  interests  and  the  gradualness  of  their  investments  in 
industries,  it  is  impossible  to  state  that  exactly  so  much  money 
earned  from  pepper  became  so  much  in  textile  stocks.  Knowing  that 
the  pepper  trade  was  their  most  profitable  income,  however,  and 
that  they  were  major  investors  in  the  early  industries,  we  can 
conclude  fairly  that  pepper  merchants  contributed  substantially 
to  American  industriahzation.  One  need  only  cite  the  investments 
of  the  outstanding  pepper  merchants.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  of  the 
leading  firm  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone  had  large  investments  in 
land  and  water-power  in  the  Merrimac  Valley  which  he  developed 
into  the  cotton  and  woolen  companies  of  Lowell,  Manchester,  and 
Lawrence.2*  Israel  Thorndike  of  Beverly,  the  dominant  pepper 
trader  of  that  port,  was  an  early  investor  in  textiles  with  Francis 
C.  Lowell,  and  was  long  president  and  director  of  several  major 
textile  firms  in  the  Merrimac  Valley. 2*  The  son  of  Joseph  Peabody, 
the  greatest  individual  pepper  trader,  was  outstanding  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  in  Essex  County.-*  An  examination  of  the 
other  pepper  fortunes  of  Salem  would  undoubtedly  show  them  to 
have  been  invested  in  the  infant  industries  of  northern  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  predominant  position  of  Salem  in  the  pepper  trade  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  unusual  enterprise  of  its  merchant  ad¬ 
venturers  and  captains.-^  The  nature  of  the  pepper  trade  en¬ 
couraged  specialization  by  a  limited  group.  Unlike  the  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  one  could  not  sail  into  a  port  and  load 
at  will.  One  had  to  know  the  unusual  mechanics  of  the  trade 
which  have  been  described.  Even  if  these  were  known,  the  treach¬ 
erous  coral  reefs,  a  heavy  surf,  sudden  storms  and  powerful  cur¬ 
rents  were  enough  to  keep  the  uninitiated  away.  The  special 
mechanics  and  navigation  of  the  Sumatra  trade  were  a  Salem 
tradition.  Most  of  the  masters,  and  even  shipowners,  learned  them 
by  visiting  the  coast  under  an  experienced  master. 


24.  Benjamin  Pickman,  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman 
(Newport,  R.I.,  1928),  p.  30. 

25.  John  D.  Forbes,  Israel  Thorndike,  Federalist  Financier  (New  York, 


1953).  PP-  r37-i43» 

26.  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem 


(Salem,  1879),  pp.  230-232. 

27.  Among  the  many  authors  who  have  remarked  on  this,  two  non¬ 
resident  observers  may  be  cited:  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  The  American  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  (New  York,  1902),  p.  195;  G.  F.  Train,  An  American  Mer¬ 
chant  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia  (New  York,  1857),  p.  73, 
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Other  Essex  County  Ports  in  the  Sumatra  Trade 

However,  Salem  never  had  a  monopoly  of  the  pepper  trade. 
To  date,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  judge  the  proportion  of 
trade  taken  by  each  city,  mainly  because  the  task  of  drawing  up 
a  hst  of  all  pepper  voyages  is  so  formidable.  Having  done  this  for 
the  first  time,  the  writer  was  able  to  extract  from  the  list  the 
figures  in  the  Appendix.  This  demonstrates  that  42.6  per  cent 
(4 12  of  the  967  voyages)  to  Sumatra  were  made  by  Salem  vessels. 
Although  this  disproves  any  Salem  claim  to  a  monopoly,  it  sub¬ 
stantiates  Salem’s  preponderant  position.  Salem’s  greatest  rival 
by  far  was  Boston  with  396  voyages. 

Salem’s  closest  rival  in  distance,  but  far  behind  in  volume,  was 
Beverly,  Mass.,  with  30  voyages,  or  3.1  per  cent.  Lying  across  the 
North  River  from  Salem  and  within  the  Salem  Customs  District, 
Beverly’s  trade  with  Sumatra  was  actually  an  adjunct  of  the 
Salem  trade.  It  has  been  remarked  earlier  that  the  Beverly  brig 
Fairy  was  one  of  the  earhest  American  vessels  in  the  Sumatra 
pepper  trade.  The  owners  of  the  Beverly  vessels  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  their  vessels  as  hailing  from  that  port  so  that  their  trade 
should  be  kept  apart  from  that  of  Salem.  The  ten  Beverly  voyages 
before  1816  were  sent  out  in  whole  or  part  by  Israel  Thorndike. 
His  removal  to  Boston  in  1810  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  his 
vessels  to  that  port,  but  he  continued  pepper  voyages  for  many 
years  and  commemorated  his  association  with  Beverly  by  naming 
one  of  his  pepper  vessels  Beverly.  Thorndike  died  in  1832  leaving 
an  estate  of  over  a  million  dollars.^*  Although  not  all  of  his  fortune 
was  made  in  the  pepper  trade,  his  early  investments  in  textiles 
were  probably  based  on  the  accumulation  of  profits  from  the 
pepper  trade  which  he  entered  in  its  earliest  and  most  lucrative 
years.  After  Thorndike’s  removal  to  Boston,  the  Beverly  pepper 
trade  was  carried  on  by  Josiah  Lovett,  Thorndike’s  most  exper¬ 
ienced  pepper  captain,  who  then  became  merchant  shipowner. 
He  and  Samuel  Endicott  sent  out  fourteen  voyages  between  1820 
and  1836,  and  missed  only  three  seasons. 

Marblehead  made  9  voyages,  i.o  per  cent  of  the  total,  all  be¬ 
tween  1818  and  1826.  Lying  to  the  south  of  Salem  harbor,  that 
port  was  in  the  same  trading  position  as  Beverly,  distinct  from, 

28.  Forbes,  Israel  Thorndike,  pp.  154,  158,  163. 
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but  overshadowed  by  the  immenseness  of  the  Salem  trade.  Be¬ 
cause  Marblehead  owners  also  chose  to  distinguish  their  vessels 
from  those  of  Salem,  we  should  recognize  this  as  a  separate  trade. 
The  majority  of  the  Marblehead  voyages  to  Sumatra  were  sent 
by  Wilham  Fettyplace.  One  owner-master  of  Marblehead,  Benja¬ 
min  Andrews,  lost  his  life  when  his  boat  was  upset  in  the  surf  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  on  May  17,  1821."® 

Newburyport  was  the  northernmost  port  of  present-day  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  engaged  in  the  Sumatra  trade.  Its  merchants  sent 
out  two  voyages  at  an  interval  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Both  seem  to  have  been  unfortunate.  The  voyage  of  the  Rolla  in 
1809  ended  with  most  of  the  crew  ill.®®  That  of  the  Alciope  in 
1837  was  marred  by  the  choice  of  master  Francis  Thompson 
whose  despotism  Richard  H.  Dana  made  famous  and  who  made  a 
bad  impression  on  the  Sumatrans  hy  threats  to  blow  them  up.®^ 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  also  sent  out  three  voyages  over  a 
span  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  first  was  the  Winthrop  &■ 
Mary  which  ended  in  a  wreck  in  1801,  and  the  last  was  the  Fox 
in  1826.®®  The  Sumatra  trade  centered  essentially  in  Essex 
County  with  Salem  as  its  center.  In  all,  Essex  County  sent  out 
456  voyages,  or  just  under  half  (47.2  per  cent)  of  the  total. 
Many  Essex  County  towns  like  Danvers,  Ipswich,  and  Gloucester 
also  contributed  to  the  thousands  of  crew  members,  many  of  whom 
rose  to  be  masters  of  Salem  and  Boston  pepper  vessels. 

The  Decline  of  Salem 

The  attraction  of  trade  to  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal  put 
great  pressure  on  Boston  to  develop  its  communications  with  the 

29.  F.  C.  Bradlee,  Marblehead’s  Foreinn  Commerce  1729-1850  (Salem, 
1929),  p.  132;  "The  Brig  William  at  Sumatra,”  MS,  Marblehead  Histori¬ 
cal  Society;  Benjamin  J.  Lindsey,  Old  Marblehead  Sea  Captains  (Marble¬ 
head,  1915),  p.  6. 

30.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  p,  40. 

31.  Gorham  P.  Low,  The  Sea  Made  Men  (New  York,  1937),  p.  236. 
The  Alciope  hailed  from  Newburyport  although  registered  in  Boston  on 
Dk.  6,  1836,  Record  of  Registers,  Boston,  1837,  Industrial  Records 
Group,  National  Archives,  Washington. 

32.  The  ship  William  &  Henry,  Davis,  reported  on  the  coast  in  1822 
by  the  ship  Endeavor  (Salem  Register,  June  10,  1822),  was  registered  at 
Gloucester,  Record  of  Registers,  1821.  The  ship  Fox,  Allen,  returned  to 
Gloucester  on  Nov.  16,  1826  (Salem  Register,  Nov.  17,  1826).  Samuel 
E.  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1921),  ap¬ 
parently  errs  in  assigning  the  wreck  of  the  Winthrop  &  Mary  to  1800  (p. 
142),  since  the  Salem  Gazette  shows  its  departure  on  Dec.  23,  1800. 
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West.  As  these  were  developed,  Salem  was  left  on  a  spoke  of  the 
transportation  netAvork  which  radiated  from  the  hub  of  Boston, 
with  little  access  to  the  interior  except  through  Boston.®^  Under 
the  pressure  of  declining  prices  of  pepper,  the  importance  of 
cutting  costs  by  direct  shipment  to  the  port  of  destination  in¬ 
creased.  This  was  not  only  true  of  the  relation  of  Salem  to  New 
York  and  Boston  but  to  Europe  as  well.®*  In  addition,  although 
Salem  was  capable  of  handling  the  non-expanding  pepper  trade, 
it  could  not  serve  the  general  expansion  of  commerce.  Boston  had 
the  advantage  of  having  a  much  larger  harbor  than  Salem,  one 
which  could  handle  the  increasing  volume  of  merchant  com¬ 
merce.®® 

Boston  had  always  been  Salem’s  greatest  rival  in  the  pepper 
trade.  The  Boston  ship  Borneo  was  the  third  American  vessel  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  and  helped  the  Crowninshields  of  Salem  to 
enter  the  trade.  Boston  was  responsible  for  the  only  Sumatra 
pepper  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1814,  in  that  remarkable 
trip  of  the  Hyder  Ally.  After  1815,  that  port  sent  vessels  for 
pepper  in  every  year  but  three  (1825,  1827,  and  1829).  In 
1816  it  sent  more  vessels  than  Salem,  but  that  did  not  occur 
again  until  1834. 

The  year  1833  marks  the  crucial  point  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  cities.  In  that  year,  each  city  had  eight  vessels  on  the  Coast. 
In  the  next  year,  Boston  had  fifteen  to  Salem’s  six.  Only  in  three 
years  thereafter  did  Salem  ever  send  more  vessels  than  Boston 
C1841,  1843,  and  1844). 

Boston’s  outstanding  place  in  the  pepper  trade  is  little  known 
to  scholars  because  it  is  so  overshadowed  by  its  other  branches 
of  commerce.  Salem  engaged  in  the  specialtiy  of  pepper  in  de¬ 
pression  or  prosperity,  exhibiting  little  ability  to  contract  or  ex¬ 
pand.  Boston  was  more  versatile;  it  could  send  for  pepper  in 
the  good  years,  and  try  other  products,  like  coffee,  in  the  bad  ones. 
This  may  reflect  the  very  nature  of  progress  and  decline  of  any 
social  institution.  Salem  started  the  pepper  trade  because  of  the 

33.  [Hunt’s]  The  Merchant’s  Magazine,  IX  (1843),  266. 

34.  American  merchant  Joshua  Bates  confirmed  this  in  Great  Britain, 
House  of  Lords,  Report.  .  .  On  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company 
(London,  1830),  p.  654. 

35.  Marianne  C.  D.  Silsbee,  A  Half  Century  in  Salem  (Boston,  1887), 
p.  84. 
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unusual  enterprise  of  its  early  merchants  and  captains.  But  having 
estabhshed  its  pre-eminence,  Salem  became  conservative,  and  lost 
the  flexibihty  which  was  necessary  to  maintain  its  position. 

Three  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Salem  have  already  been 
suggested.  These  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows: 

1)  Salem  lacked  adequate  inland  transportation  as  compared 
to  Boston  and  New  York. 

2)  Salem  lacked  commercial  versatility. 

3  )  The  decline  of  the  price  of  pepper  and  particularly  the  fall 
to  seven  cents  per  pound  in  1833  reduced  profits.  This  was  noticed 
by  an  English  trader  who  commented  in  1844  that  the  Pepper 
Coast  was  much  less  profitable  than  in  previous  decades.®®  A 
great  deal  of  the  declining  profits  is  attributable  to  the  successive 
overstocking  of  the  European  markets  by  Americans.  However, 
a  contributory  factor  was  undoubtedly  the  greater  competition  in 
the  carrying  trade  to  Europe  by  British  private  traders  when  the 
East  India  Company  monopoly  was  lifted  in  1833.®'^  early  as 
1830,  Americans  began  to  lose  their  comparative  advantage  in 
shipping,  as  shorter  durability  and  increasing  costs  of  American 
ships  were  met  by  greater  speed  of  British  vessels.®®  There  were 
greater  profits  generally  in  the  China  trade  than  in  the  East  Indies 
trade  in  these  later  years.®®  Salem  was  not  attracted  to  that  trade, 
but  instead  developed  another  specialty,  the  Zanzibar  trade. 

As  profits  declined,  much  of  Salem’s  mercantile  capital  was 
shifted  to  manufacturing  and  railroads.  For  instance,  David  A. 
Neal  was  engaged  largely  in  the  Indies  trade  until  May,  1840, 
when  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a  business 
he  frankly  admits  he  knew  nothing  about.^^  By  1850  he  had 
turned  the  $100,000  inheritance  from  his  father  into  three 

36.  G.  F.  Davidson,  Trade  and  Travels  in  the  Far  East  (London,  1846), 
p.  90. 

37.  (Hunt’s!  The  Merchant’s  Magazine,  Vol.  XLII  (i860),  65;  this  was 
pr^cted  by  Joshua  Bates  in  the  hearings  on  the  act:  Great  Britain,  Re¬ 
port.  .  .On.  .  .the  East  India  Co.  (1830),  pp.  654,  661-662.  Lindsay, 
Merchant  Shipping,  III,  7,  also  suggested  the  validity  of  this  cause  in 
noting  that  early  American  success  was  based  upon  exclusion  of  British 
private  trade  by  the  Company  monopoly. 

38.  Great  Britain,  Report.  .  .On.  .  .the  East  India  Co.  (1830),  pp.  650, 
655,  660. 

39.  Tyler  Dennett,  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia  (New  York,  1922),  p. 
69. 

40.  C.  T.  Brady,  Commerce  and  Conquest  in  East  Africa  (Salem,  1951). 

41.  Neal  MS,  XIV  C Autobiography'),  80. 
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quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  mostly  in  railroads.^*  He  succeeded 
George  A.  Peabody  as  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  The  two 
sons  of  Joseph  Peabody  must  have  proved  quite  a  disappointment 
to  the  old  pepper  trader  for  they  were  much  more  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  railways  than  in  foreign  commerce.^*  This 
was  characteristic  of  this  era  when  great  mercantile  fortunes  were 
converted  from  speculative  voyages  into  safe  investments.** 

That  conservative  attitude  of  the  younger  generation  was  a 
significant  part  of  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  Salem. 
It  was  extremely  rare  in  Salem  that  a  son  followed  his  father’s 
maritime  career  after  the  elder  man’s  death.  The  Crowninshield 
pepper  interest  broke  up  shortly  after  the  senior  partner’s  retire¬ 
ment  in  1809.*®  David  A.  Neal  went  into  railroads  within  four 
years  of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Neal  &  Sons  on  his  father’s 
retirement.**  Joseph  Peabody  took  his  sons  into  his  firm  but  could 
not  get  them  really  interested  in  the  pepper  trade.  When  he  died 
on  January  5,  1844,  Salem  lost  one  of  its  most  persistent  pepper 
merchants.*^  However,  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  Morison  does, 
that  Salem’s  voyages  to  Sumatra  ended  with  his  death.**  There 
were  eight  Salem  entries  after  his  death,  and  the  Salem  firm  of 
Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone  sent  many  voyages  out  of  Boston  after 
that.  However,  Peabody’s  death  marks  an  era  of  major  change. 
Instead  of  going  to  sea  and  managing  fleets  as  their  fathers  had, 
the  younger  generation  was  turning  to  new  interests. 

The  Salem  area  had  always  been  plagued  by  the  removal  of 
some  of  its  best  merchants  to  Boston;  this  included  pepper  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  vessels.*®  We  have  noted  the  removal  of  the 


42.  Neal  MS,  IX  (JournalX  3*,  1850. 

43.  Francis  Peabody  pioneered  in  oil,  lead,  and  jute  processing. 

44.  This  was  the  case  of  John  P.  Cushing:  N.S.B.  Gras  and  H.  M.  Lar¬ 
son,  Casebook  in  American  Business  History  (New  York,  1939),  pp.  122- 
130.  For  the  general  occurrence,  see  p.  682  of  the  same  work;  Huebner 
in  Johnson,  Foreign  Commerce.  II,  53;  and  Howard  Corning,  “The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  A  Salem  Merchant,”  Bull,  of  the  Business  Hist.  Soc.,  XII 

(1935).  35. 

45.  Crowninshield  Papers,  XII,  Peabody  Museum. 

46.  June  20,  1836,  Neal  MS,  XIV  Q Autobiography'),  79. 

47.  George  A.  Ward,  A  Memoir  of  the  Late  Joseph  Peabody,  Esq.  (New 
York,  184;),  pp.  13,  17. 

48.  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  223;  Frances  D.  Robotti,  Chronicles 
of  Old  Salem  (Salem,  1948),  p.  63,  goes  even  further  by  declaring  that 
this  ended  all  Far  Eastern  voyages. 

49.  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  2d  ed. 
(Boston,  1840),  pp.  82-83,  remarked  on  finding  many  Salem  friends  who 
had  moved  to  Boston  when  he  moved  there  in  1823. 
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Cabots  from  Beverly  shortly  after  their  first  pepper  voyage. 
William  Gray  moved  from  Salem  to  Boston  in  1809.®®  Israel 
Thorndike  took  his  fleet  to  Boston  in  1815  after  his  removal  from 
Beverly  in  i8io.®‘  The  social  and  political  attractions  of  Boston 
undoubtedly  added  to  its  commercial  advantages. 

The  greatest  transfer*  to  Boston,  and  at  the  crucial  time,  was 
that  of  the  Peabody  interests  in  1 844.  Like  so  many  other  Salem 
merchants  whose  sons  did  not  follow  their  occupations,®^  Peabody 
found  an  heir  in  his  son-in-law  John  Lowell  Gardner,  who  had 
been  his  partner  for  a  number  of  years.®®  Gardner  transferred 
Peabody’s  pepper  vessels  to  Boston  and  continued  his  father-in- 
law’s  dominant  position  in  the  pepper  trade  until  its  end  in  1867 
Eventually  all  of  the  Salem  pepper  merchants  left  for  Boston. 
Finally,  in  1865,  William  D.  Pickman  moved  the  last  of  the  old 
firms,  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone,  to  Boston.®*  Actually  Salem  entre¬ 
preneurs  continued  in  the  Sumatra  trade  until  1871  when  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Rogers  sent  the  clipper  ship  Cyclone  to  Padang  for  coffee, 
but  significantly  the  ship  was  registered  in  Boston  and  unloaded 
at  New  York.®® 

The  actual  causes  of  the  dechne  of  Salem  as  the  major  pepper 
trading  port  having  been  suggested,  some  reasons  which  are  not 
substantiated  should  be  discussed. 

One  argument  runs  that  Salem  had  too  shallow  a  harbor  for 
the  increasing  burden  of  vessels.  First  of  all,  it  is  true  that  the 
average  size  of  pepper  vessels  increased  from  about  200  tons  in 
1800  to  about  300  tons  in  1840,  but  Salem  was  perfectly  capable 
of  handling  vessels  of  at  least  400  tons  (the  Caroline  Augusta, 
406  tons).  Secondly,  if  the  growing  size  of  vessels  had  any  effect 
at  all,  it  should  have  worked  to  the  specific  benefit  of  Salem.  The 
lack  of  harbors  on  the  Pepper  Coast,  and  the  reefs  and  surf  there 
made  small  manageable  vessels  essential  in  that  trade.  Salem  could 

50.  Gray  Family  MS  in  Baker  Library,  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Summary;  Arthur  B.  Darling,  Political  Changes  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  1824-1848  (New  Haven,  1925),  p.  8;  Edward  Gray,  William 
Gray  of  Salem  (Boston,  1914),  p.  48. 

51.  Forbes,  Israel  Thorndike,  p.  143. 

52.  For  instance,  Benjamin  Pickman  was  the  son-in-law  of  E.  H.  Derby: 
Neal  MS,  XIV,  18;  and  David  Pingree,  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Perkins,  IF. 
Hunt,  Lives  of  American  Merchants  (New  York,  1856),  I,  336. 

53.  Thomas  Wilson,  The  Aristocracy  of  Boston  (Boston,  1858),  p.  16; 
Frank  A.  Gardner,  Gardner  Memorial  (Salem,  1933),  p.  154. 

54.  Benjamin  Pickman,  Diary  and  Letters,  p.  49. 

55.  Record  of  Registers,  Boston,  1870. 
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accomodate  any  vessel  that  could  get  into  Susu.  FinaUy,  this  ar¬ 
gument  ignores  the  fact  that  the  greatest  increase  in  size  of  vessel 
was  in  the  late  '40’s.  Salem’s  rivals  were  already  pressing  hard  in 
1834,  the  year  when  Boston  exceeded  Salem  in  number  of  vessels 
and  New  York  began  its  persistent  increase  in  arrivals. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  aggressive  Dutch  policy  which  had 
designs  on  the  Pepper  Coast  after  1837  might  have  cut  out  Ameri¬ 
can  trade,  of  which  Salem  was  the  main  participant.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  policy  was  abandoned  in  1842  after  accomphshing 
no  more  than  the  temporary  capture  of  the  insignificant  Trumon 
exports.  In  fact,  Dutch  aggression  was  followed  by  an  increase  of 
production  and  a  decline  of  prices,  particularly  in  the  northern 
ports  well  beyond  Dutch  reach,  which  should  have  encouraged 
American  trade. 

The  number  of  Salem  pepper  vessels  which  were  sold  to  become 
whalers  about  1840  suggests  possible  competition  from  that  in¬ 
dustry’. It  is  true  that  the  whaling  season  of  1844-5  was  just 
about  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  prices  and  exports.®^  Salem, 
how'ever,  was  never  one  of  the  larger  whaling  ports.  It  sold  off  its 
old  pepper  vessels  to  other  ports,  and  usually  replaced  them  with 
newer  ones  for  the  pepper  trade. 

There  had  been  a  fairly  frequent  occurrence  of  "piracies”  against 
Salem  vessels  since  1831,  which  might  be  thought  to  have  fright¬ 
ened  off  some  traders.  This  argument,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  partially  valid  at  best.  At  no  time  did  the  number  of  voyages 
decline  after  a  major  piracy.  The  frequency  of  naval  visits  to 
Sumatra  between  1831  and  1846  vitiates  Tyler  Dennett’s  con¬ 
tention  that  superior  naval  protection  was  afforded  to  the  Canton 
trade.®*  The  partial  validity  of  the  security  argument  does  lie  in 
the  evidence  of  the  competition  of  Penang  pepper.  In  1847,  the 
year  after  direct  entries  at  Salem  from  Sumatra  stopped,  the  bark 
Three  Brothers  “made  a  very  profitable  voyage”  taking  pepper 
from  Penang  to  Salem.®*  Penang  could  not  offer  the  advantage  of 

56.  Silsboe,  Pickman  &  Stone,  Memo  Book,  MS,  Peabody  Museum,  p.  46. 
See  Osgood  &  Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch,  p.  202. 

57.  Alexander  Starbuck,  "History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,”  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  for  1875-1876  (Washington,  1878),  pp.  660, 
668-696,  701. 

58.  Dennett,  Eastern  Asia,  p.  69. 

59.  Thomas  Perkins,  Journal  of  a  Voyage,  MS,  1843B4,  Essex  Inst.; 
quotation  from  note  at  end. 
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speedy  loading  (seventy-one  days  in  this  case),  and  it  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  disadvantage  of  higher  prices,  so  security  may  have  been  the 
controUing  factor  in  the  continued  trade  of  Salem  in  Penang 
pepper  after  its  Sumatra  trade  ceased.  Hazards  of  navigation  were 
also  reflected  in  the  higher  insurance  rates  for  Sumatra  (2  to  3  %  ) 
compared  to  those  for  Penang  and  other  East  Indian  ports  (iV^ 
to  2y2%).*^  However,  the  fact  that  the  Penang  trade  of  Salem 
also  ceased  soon  afterward  indicates  deeper  causes  for  the  decline 
of  Salem. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  Salem  are  important  in  showing 
the  changing  nature  of  the  American  pepper  trade  as  a  whole. 
None  of  the  reasons  stands  alone.  They  are  interrelated  and  inter¬ 
acting. 

The  Gold  Rush  Years,  1847-1851 

The  arrival  of  the  Lucilla  at  Salem  in  1846  was  only  one  of 
several  harbingers  of  change  about  mid-century.  In  1 846  the  first 
American  vessel  of  over  500  tons  burden  called  at  a  Sumatran 
port.  This  giant  of  5 1 8  tons,  the  Vancouver,  was  but  a  third  the 
size  of  some  clippers  that  were  to  arrive  within  a  few  years,  but 
foreshadowed  the  great  change. 

In  1847  the  pepper  bark  Lucilla  was  closely  followed  home¬ 
ward  through  the  Atlantic  by  one  of  the  first  vessels  which  went 
around  the  w'orld  via  California,  the  Xenia.  In  the  next  year,  the 
tracks  of  the  Indies  merchantmen  were  full  of  these  new  Cali- 
forniamen. 

The  Gold  Rush  years  provided  a  temporary  reUef  for  the  de¬ 
pressed  pepper  trade. The  year  1846  was  the  last  of  a  long 
series  when  at  least  a  dozen  vessels  went  to  the  Pepper  Coast. 
When  all  of  the  ships  came  into  port  in  the  fall  of  1846,  pepper 
dropped  suddenly  from  ii  cents  in  November,  1846,  to  7  cents 
per  pound  in  December.  In  the  next  three  years,  the  price  was  at 
a  lower  average  than  it  had  ever  been  in  history  (6.4  cents  in 
1847,  5.4  cents  in  1848  and  6  cents  in  1849).  The  result  was 
three  years  in  which  only  eight  vessels  went  out  for  pepper. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  rush  to  California  which  began  in 

60.  John  MacGregor,  Commercial  Statistics,  2d.  cd.  (London,  1850), 

III.  937. 

61.  I  Hunt’s!  The  Merchants'  Mamazine,  XXIV,  477-478. 
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early  1848  came  at  this  time.  Many  pepper  vessels  joined  the 
rush  around  the  Horn.  The  ship  Rome,  for  example,  after  eight 
pepper  voyages  went  to  San  Francisco  in  1 849  and  was  sunk  to 
serve  as  a  wharf  for  the  ships  which  followed. The  American 
consul  in  Trieste  said  that  at  his  port  and  at  other  Mediterranean 
ports  where  Americans  traded,  “every  vessel  that  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  was  turned  towards  Cahfornia.  Those  that  were  capable 
of  performing  the  voyage  were  instantly  bought  up,  or  chartered 
by  speculators  eager  for  gain,  and  the  consequent  depression  was 
seriously  felt."®*  This  depression  was  noticeable  in  all  the  pepper 
markets  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  pepper  and  other  tropical  im¬ 
ports  declined,  Americans  began  to  import  huge  quantities  of 
staples  hke  cotton.®* 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  contemporary  accounts  gives  us  any 
definite  impression  of  the  effect  on  Sumatra.  However,  the  fast 
loading  of  the  few  vessels  in  Sumatra  in  those  years  indicates  that 
pepper  was  plentiful  and  probably  cheap.  This  agrees  vnth  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  crops  of  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
All  of  these  signs  point  to  depression,  neglect  of  vines,  and  in¬ 
creased  crime. 

The  1850  season  provides  proof  that  the  Gold  Rush  did  not 
cause  the  decline  of  the  pepper  trade  but  gave  temporary  relief 
during  its  depression.  In  late  1849  and  early  1850,  when  the 
attractions  of  California  were  still  great,  the  Americans  sent  out 
the  largest  number  of  vessels  for  pepper  since  1842.  The  stimulus 
w'as  probably  the  decrease  of  stocks  of  pepper  during  the  previous 
three-year  depression.  This  and  the  general  inflation  during  the 
Gold  Rush  caused  pepper  to  rise  from  its  1849  average  of  six 
cents  to  seven  cents  in  January,  1850,  to  eight  cents  the  next 
month  and  to  nine  cents  in  March.  The  result  could  be  seen  in 
the  abnormally  late  departures  of  vessels  for  the  1850  crop.  By 
that  time  Sumatran  production  must  have  been  cut  down  to  about 

62.  Hitchings,  Registers,  p.  159. 

63.  Despatch  No.  7,  Oct.  7,  1853,  IV,  State,  Trieste  Consular  Reports; 
also  Despatch  No.  5,  May  28,  1850,  State,  Trieste,  III.  Other  authors  have 
remarked  on  the  distraction  of  the  Gold  Rush;  for  example,  Morison, 
Maritime  History,  pp.  232-234;  Johnson,  Foreign  Commerce,  II,  46;  and 
John  G.  B.  Hutchins,  The  American  Maritime  Industries  and  Public 
Policy,  1789-1914  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1941),  p.  265. 

64.  Despatch  No.  90,  July  i,  1847,  State,  Genoa  Consular  Reports,  III, 
and  Despatch  of  April  17,  1852,  State,  Leghorn  Cons.  Reports. 
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60,000  pikuls,  for  when  about  that  amount  had  been  loaded, 
supplies  ran  out  and  late  masters  settled  down  to  wait  out  the  next 
crop. 

It  was  during  this  waiting  period  of  1850  that  the  next  “piracy  " 
occurred.  While  lying  in  Rigas  Bay  on  November  i,  1850,  the 
New  York  bark  Missouri  parted  its  cables  and  was  driven  ashore. 
The  crew  was  not  strong  enough  to  defend  the  wreck  against  the 
natives,  and  $15,000  was  looted  while  Captain  Dixey  watched 
powerless,  trussed  up  to  a  gun.  Fortunately  there  were  other 
American  vessels  waiting  on  the  coast  and  the  ship  Sterling  of 
Boston  released  Dixey  and  saved  some  of  the  remaining  cargo.*® 

Before  the  next  crop  was  in,  the  natives  seized  the  Sicilian 
bark  Clementina  at  Diah  and  killed  the  master  and  two  officers. 
The  American  ship  Ariosto  and  bark  Borneo  retook  the  ship  and 
sent  it  ofiF  to  Mauritius  in  charge  of  a  French  mate.** 

The  results  of  the  depression,  when  vines  were  neglected,  now 
hit  eveiy’one  with  full  force.  When  there  was  a  demand  for  at 
least  82,000  pikuls,  the  crop  was  only  42,000.*^  The  old  hands 
muttered  about  having  to  visit  “for  pepper  to  grow,  its  what  I 
haven’t  been  used  too  on  this  coast.’’**  But  they  were  glad  to  have 
arrived  early,  for  the  ones  who  came  at  the  usual  time  went  away 
empty. 


American  Political  Policy  for  the  Indian  Ocean 

It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  Dennett  does,  that  “There  never  was 
an  American  political  policy  in  the  Indian  Ocean.’’*®  In  making 
this  statement,  he  seems  to  be  influenced  by  two  factors:  i)  his 
overwhelming  interest  in  Northeast  Asia,  which  distracted  him 
from  the  extent  of  political  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  and  2)  his 
apparent  belief  that  political  support  of  economic  interests  does  not 
constitute  a  policy.  We  recognize  today  that  economic  interests 
can  be,  and  often  are,  responsible  for  our  major  political  policies. 

Ever  since  1831,  when  President  Jackson  sent  warships  to 


65.  Salem  Gazette,  March  10  and  ii,  1851;  New  York  Herald,  March 
II,  1851,  p.  3. 

66.  Nathaniel  Brown,  Ship  "Sooloo”  on  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  MS, 
Peabody  Museum,  April  4-5,  1851. 

67.  Charles  H.  Rhoades,  Bark  "Borneo,"  MS,  Maury  Log  Collection, 
No.  86. 


68.  N.  Brown,  Ship  "Sooloo,"  Jan.  21,  1851. 

69.  Dennett,  Eastern  Asia,  p.  69. 
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bombard  Kuala  Batu  and  to  carry-  an  emissary  to  negotiate  treaties, 
American  policy  rested  on  a  three-fold  basis:  i)  naval  protection 
of  commerce,  2 )  negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce  where  possi¬ 
ble,  and  3)  non-interference  in  domestic  affairs  of  Eastern  na¬ 
tions. 

Not  since  Edmund  Roberts’  death  in  1836  had  the  government 
made  any  effort  along  the  lines  of  the  second  policy.  As  early  as 
1838,  Consul  Joseph  Balestier  suggested  that  he  be  appointed  to 
head  a  mission  similar  to  Roberts’  which  would  finish  the  task.’® 
Balestier  finally  received,  in  1849,  authdrity  to  proceed  as  an 
envoy  to  the  East  Indies.’*  In  his  instructions,  the  Pepper  Coast 
received  special  mention.  The  East  India  squadron  took  Balestier 
on  his  cruise  in  1850,  but  he  went  no  closer  to  Sumatra  than  the 
dependent  island  of  Subi  because  of  his  quarrels  with  the  naval 
Commodore  Voorhees.’- 

Thus  Balestier  never  did  get  to  Sumatra  proper.  Later,  in  Ba¬ 
tavia,  he  heard  about  the  robbery  of  the  Missouri  and  bitterly  re¬ 
ported:  “In  all  probability,  this  act  of  hostility  would  not  have 
been  committed  had  Commodore  Voorhees  carried  me  in  the 
Plymouth,  according  to  instructions.’’’®  Balestier  was  supported 
by  our  consular  agent  in  Singapore  who  urged  that  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  steam  frigate  QSusquehantta,  Aulick)  destined  for  the  Far 
East  be  sent  to  the  Pepper  Coast  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
Missouri  incident  putting  "a  complete  stop  to  the  valuable  trade 
on  that  coast. ’’’■•  The  State  Department  referred  this  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  about 
it.’®  It  was  reported  at  the  same  time  that  the  Susquehanna  did 
intend  to  go  to  the  Pepper  Coast,’®  but  the  shortage  of  coal  which 
plagued  this  first  voyage  of  a  public  steamer  to  the  Far  East  seem 

70.  Balestier  to  Forsyth,  June  4,  1838,  No.  34,  State,  Singapore,  I. 

71.  Clayton  to  Balestier,  Aug.  16,  1849,  No.  i.  State,  Special  Missions, 
1823-52,  I,  292. 

72.  May  19-21,  1850;  Balestier  to  Webster,  Nov.  25,  1851,  pp.  35-36, 
State,  Special  Agents,  1849-1851,  XVIII,  Group  3;  also  Balestier  to  Clay¬ 
ton,  May  25,  1850,  pp.  77-78:  printed  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Exec. 
Doc.  38,  32d  Cong.,  rst  Sess.,  Ser.  No.  618. 

73.  Balestier  to  Webster,  March  26,  1851,  U.  S.  Congress,  Senate  Exec. 
Doc.  28,  31st  Cong.,  1st  S^s.,  Ser.  No.  618,  p.  117. 

74.  Singapore  to  Washington,  June  15,  1851,  State,  Singapore,  II,  1-2. 

75.  Endorsement  on  Singapore  Despatch  of  Sept,  ii,  1851. 

76.  Ward  to  W'ebster,  Sept.  30,  1851,  p.  2,  State,  Singapore,  III,  (mis¬ 
filed  in  1853  despatches). 
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to  have  prevented  it.'^^  This  was  the  last  time  a  naval  visit  to  the 
Pepper  Coast  was  considered,  and  the  last  time  a  diplomatic 
mission  was  ever  destined  for  Sumatra.  It  meant  the  end  of  the 
active  application  of  the  more  recent  aspects  of  American  policy, 
naval  protection,  and  diplomatic  negotiation.  The  United  States 
still  retained  its  older  policy  of  non-interference.  As  a  British 
writer  expressed  it  in  1850:  “American  policy  is  exceedingly 
simple.  They  care  not  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  merely 
seek  commercial  facilities.  The  present  [Balestier]  Mission  is  the 
first  that  has  ever  been  despatched  to  the  Archipelago.  [Since]  An 
Agent  was  sent  to  Siam  in  1833  .  . 

The  passage  of  the  smoking  stack  of  the  Susquehanna  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  January,  1852,  was  one  more  herald  of 
a  new  era.  At  mid-centur\’,  Salem  had  been  displaced  as  the 
American  pepper  market  by  New  York  and  Boston.  Great  clipper 
ships  began  to  pass  the  Sumatran  Straits  on  their  way  home  from 
California. 

Clippers  and  Coffee,  1850-1861 

The  decade  1844-1854  was  an  expansive  one  for  all  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  While  the  youth  of  the  South 
went  out  on  filibustering  expeditions,  that  of  the  North 
visited  the  ports  of  the  world  in  clipper  ships.  Although  these 
beautiful  American  clipper  ships  attained  the  apex  of  sail  propul¬ 
sion  they  distracted  the  United  States  from  the  inevitable  use  of 
iron  and  steam. 

In  many  ways,  the  clipper  era  started  in  the  Far  East.  The 
design  of  the  first  extreme  clipper,  the  Rainbow,  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  Malay  proa.^®  In  the  second  place,  the  repeal 
of  the  British  Navigation  Acts  in  1 849  opened  the  English  market 
to  Far  Eastern  goods  carried  by  American  vessels.**®  Finally,  the 
California  and  Australian  gold  rushes  led  American  clippers  to 

77.  Aulick  to  Sec.  Navy,  Jan.  24,  1852,  No.  20,  Navy,  East  India 
Sqdn.,  Aulick,  and  previous  despatches. 

78.  G.  W.  Earl,  “The  Trading  Ports  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  IV  (1850),  545. 

79.  Morison,  Maritime  History,  p.  329. 

80.  Jacques  La  Grange,  Clipper  Ships  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
(New  York,  1936),  pp.  234,  235;  A.  H.  Clark,  The  Clipper  Ship  Era 
(New  York,  1911),  p.  88;  W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping, 
III,  288. 
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seek  homeward  cargoes  in  the  Far  East.**  These  clippers  not  only 
filled  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  Banka,  Caspar,  and  Malacca  which 
surround  Sumatra,  but  often  called  at  the  Sumatran  port  of 
Padang.  At  least  twenty-seven  calls  were  made  at  Padang  by 
some  of  the  finest  chpper  ships  ever  built,  including  the  Night¬ 
ingale  (1858),  Game  Cock  (1861),  and  Flying  Fish  (1855  and 
1 8 56). *2  One  famous  chpper,  the  Raven,  made  Padang  its  regu¬ 
lar  port  of  call  on  seven  voyages  between  1854  and  i860.** 
Curiously  the  existence  of  this  trade  at.  Padang  is  virtually  un¬ 
mentioned  in  the  voluminous  history  of  the  clipper  trade.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  combination  of  geographical  ignorance  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  subsequent  century  and  the  fact  that  Padang  was 
often  the  last  port  of  call,  although  one  of  the  most  important. 
Everyone  knows  that  clippers  went  to  California  and  Melbourne, 
for  those  were  the  places  at  which  the  chppers  advertised  to  take 
gold  rush  passengers.  Few  stop  to  think  where  the  ships  went 
after  that.  The  profitable  thing  was  not  to  return  empty,  but  to 
pick  up  a  cargo  in  the  Far  East  and  then  return  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  after  a  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.**  Thus,  the  gold  rushes 
brought  a  revolution  in  the  pattern  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
East  which  had  traditionally  gone  out  and  returned  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Southeast  Asia  clipper  trade  fitted  a 
fairly  consistent  pattern.  Coming  from  California  or  Melbourne, 
the  chppers  went  to  Batavia  or  Singapore  to  sell  piece  goods,  not 


81.  Hutchins,  American  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  265,  266,  269; 
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specie  as  in  the  old  days.  Having  checked  the  markets,  they  tried 
to  get  colfee  or  sugar  at  Batavia  or  spices  and  tin  at  Singapore. 
Fading  to  get  a  cargo  at  either  of  these  ports,  they  would  go  to 
Penang  for  Sumatran  products  or  on  to  the  Sumatran  port  of 
Padang.  From  the  port  of  loading,  they  dashed  home  along  the 
traditional  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  New  York  or 
Boston. 

The  impetus  for  the  call  at  Padang  came  from  the  American 
price  of  coffee  which  began  to  rise  in  early  1850,  which  caused 
an  increase  in  American  trade  at  Padang.*®  While  there  had  been 
no  lading  of  coffee  there  from  1847  to  1849,  one  vessel  loaded 
in  each  of  the  next  two  years.  In  1852  there  were  two,  in  1853 
and  1854  five  each,  in  1855,  nine  and  in  1856,  twenty-one.  The 
monetary  value  of  American  cargoes  leaped  by  tens  of  thousands 
each  year  to  more  than  a  miUion  dollars  in  1856.*® 

During  all  the  earlier  years,  there  had  never  been  an  American 
consul  in  Sumatra.  The  main  reason  was  that  there  was  no  pepper 
port  at  which  hving  conditions  were  considered  sufficiently  heal¬ 
thy  or  comfortable.  Nevertheless,  the  trade  thrived  on  a  minimum 
of  government  assistance.  Far-off  St.  Helena  performed  many 
notary  functions,  such  as  the  recording  of  depositions  concerning 
the  capture  of  the  Eclipse,  and  the  provision  of  extra  seamen.*^ 
The  Consular  Agency  at  Penang  often  supplied  seamen  and 
assisted  shipwrecked  masters  until  it  was  closed  by  the  British  in 
1855.**  We  have  seen  that  the  Consulate  at  Riau  never  functioned 
in  Sumatra,  although  it  was  in  theoretical  existence  there  from 
1834  to  1836. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  post  on  Sumatra  came  in  1850,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  general  revival  of  American  interest  in  the  Far 
East.**  When  the  coffee  trade  at  Padang  began  to  increase  in 
1853,  a  consular  agent  was  assigned  there.**  The  State  Depart- 

85.  U.S.  Congress,  House  Executive  Document  3,  38th  Cong.,  ist  Sess., 
Ser.  No.  1186,  pp.  332,  345* 

86.  Netherlands  Indies,  Ovezight  van  den  Handel,  .  .buiten  Java  en 
Madura  (Batavia,  1856-1870). 

87.  Despatch  No.  103,  Nov.  23,  1838,  St.  Helena,  III,  in  State. 

88.  Despatch  No.  10,  Aug.  8,  1855,  Singapore,  III,  in  State. 

89.  Charles  B.  Wells  suggest^  Benkulen  to  the  Secreta^  of  State  in 
two  fragments  of  despatches  written  about  Aug.  12,  1850,  in  Batavia,  II, 
State. 

90.  Robert  Purvis  to  Col.  P.  Phillips,  May  5,  1855,  Applications  for 
Of^e,  1853-61,  Tray  156,  F.  D.  Reed,  1854,  in  State. 
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merit  appointed  a  full  consul  in  1854;  the  Dutch,  however,  did 
not  recognize  consuls  until  i860. 

The  Higginsons  of  Salem  can  claim  to  be  the  American  family 
longest  interested  in  Sumatra.  Stephen  Higginson  was  the  first 
person  to  be  recognized  by  the  Dutch  as  Consul  in  Sumatra.®^ 
This  man  was  the  great-great-great  grand-nephew  of  the  Nathaniel 
Higginson  who  assisted  Elihu  Yale  in  founding  Benkulen.®- 

PossiBLE  Causes  of  the  End  of  the  Sumatra  Trade 

After  British  protests  halted  Colonel  Michiel’s  implementation 
of  the  Sumatra  policy  in  1842,  the  Dutch  settled  down  to  an  en¬ 
tire  decade  of  non-aggression.  In  that  period  their  relations  with 
Atjeh  were  unchanged,  that  is:  hostile  but  distant.  An  attempted 
filibuster  by  an  American,  Walter  Murray  Gibson,  in  1852  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  factors  in  reviving  Dutch  aggression. 
Gibson’s  letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Djambi  called  the  attention  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  weakness  of  their  control  over  the  princes  of  Sumatra 
whose  lands  they  had  taken  for  granted  to  be  within  their  preserve 
since  1824. 

The  Netherlands  Council  of  State  decided  in  November,  1852, 
to  conclude  new  treaties  with  all  of  the  independent  powers  of 
Indonesia  including  Sumatra.®^ 

Fear  of  the  United  States  was  expressed  in  their  instructions 
to  Batavia.  They  authorized  conclusion  of  treaties  with  the  "free 
native  princes”  and  "independent  realms  on  Sumatra. ”®'‘ 

When  these  instructions  reached  Batavia  in  June,  1853,  they 
found  a  responsive  audience  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Governor  General  van  Twist  ordered  the  Governor  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  General  van  Swieten,  to  look  into  the 
possible  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  by  extending  Dutch 
influence  to  Atjeh.®® 

91.  Marcy  to  F.  D.  Reed,  April  8,  1854,  Instructions  to  Consuls,  XIX, 
24,  in  State. 

92.  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  Descendants  of  the  Reverend  Francis  Hig¬ 
ginson  (Boston,  1910):  Henry  Wheatland,  “Materials  for  a  Genealogy  of 
the  Higginson  Family,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  V  (1863), 


33-4i- 

93.  Exh.  Nov.  30,  1852,  No.  426  Geh.  in  Depot,  Schaarsbergen. 

94.  Pahud  to  van  Twist,  April  29,  1853.  No.  180  a/p.  p.  4  of  draft  in 
Exh.  April  29,  1853,  No.  180  a/p  Geh.  in  Depot. 

95.  Decision  of  Governor-General,  Oct.  8,  1853,  No.  17  Geh.,  point 

2  in  file  Nov.  29,  1853,  4^9  Geh.  in  Exh.  March  31,  1856,  No.  167 

Geh.  in  Depot. 
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Governor  van  Swieten’s  reply  was  favorable.  He  pointed  out 
that  insecurity  was  not  really  very  great,  for  “English,  French  and 
American  ships  still  go  in  large  numbers  to  trade  in  the  pepper 
harbors  annually. His  private  minimization  of  the  dangers  of 
“piracy”  is  emphasized  to  contrast  it  to  public  allegations  of  in¬ 
security,  particularly  since  this  was  shortly  after  the  relatively  in¬ 
secure  period  when  the  Missouri,  Clementina,  and  Corny  Castle 
were  looted.  The  Dutch  declaration  of  war  against  Atjeh  in  1873 
has  been  traditionally  excused  on  the  basis  of  affording  protec¬ 
tion  against  such  “piracy.”  Van  Swieten’s  report  makes  it  clear 
that  the  true  objective  of  Dutch  policy  was  the  establishment  of 
Dutch  influence. 

The  trouble,  van  Swieten  found,  as  Ritter  and  van  Loon  had 
fifteen  years  earlier,  was  that  the  Dutch  just  could  not  compete 
with  the  Americans  and  their  ships  came  back  without  pepper.®" 
Van  Swieten  mentioned  the  visit  of  the  Potomac  in  1832  in  ap¬ 
parent  ignorance  of  the  subsequent  American  naval  expeditions. 
It  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  “sending  a  steamship  once  a  year 
to  give  Atjeh  a  view  of  our  flag  and  when  necessary  give  foreign 
vessels  help  and  protection”  during  the  pepper  season.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  navy  brig  tie  Haai  was  sent  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of 
Atjeh  from  February  24  to  April  25,  1855.®®  The  Dutch  navw 
made  a  sort  of  silent  tribute  to  the  American  dominance  of  the 
coast  by  using  an  Endicott  chart  printed  in  Salem  to  navigate 
along  the  coast.®® 

Although  the  de  Haai  reported  seeing  no  American  vessels,  the 
Salem  ship  Sooloo  reported  arriving  at  Cluang  on  March  22, 
shortly  after  the  de  Haai  arrived,  and  loaded  for  the  whole  week 
the  de  Haai  was  there.  The  Sooloo  apparently  had  no  difficulty 
with  the  Dutch,  nor  with  the  Indonesians  as  a  result  of  Dutch 
pressure.  Although  the  Dutch  did  no  harm,  they  did  no  good 
either.  Their  projected  intention  of  aiding  “foreign”  merchants 
apparently  referred  only  to  Dutch  nationals,  for  the  de  Haai  was 

86.  Van  Swieten  to  van  Twist,  Dec.  8,  1853,  No.  3042  Geh.,  p.  5  in 
.  April  3,  1856,  No.  176  Geh.  in  Depot. 

97.  ibid.,  pp.  6-8. 

98.  Log,  Z.  Ms.  Brik  de  Haai,  MS.  Log  No.  627  in  Depot. 

99.  Ibid.,  March  13,  1855. 
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not  on  hand  when  real  help  was  needed  after  the  accidental 
wreck  of  the  Sooioo.^®® 

A  visit  of  the  de  Haai  to  the  Sultan  of  Atjeh  turned  out  to  be  a 
“fiasco”  in  winning  his  friendship. *®‘  The  Sultan  was  insulted  and 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  at  war  ever  since  the  Dutch  oc¬ 
cupied  Baros  and  Sinkel.  Dutch  rudeness  resulted  in  an  Atjehnese 
attempt  to  poison  the  Dutch  water  supply  in  a  manner  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  murder  of  Cornelis  de  Houtman  in  Atjeh  in  1599.^®^ 
After  this  failure  a  larger  vessel  and  a  more  tactful  approach  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  friendly  reception  by  the  Sultan  in  1856,  followed  by 
a  treaty  of  friendship  in  1857.  In  this  treaty  the  Sultan  was  in¬ 
duced  to  promise  something  the  Dutch  were  perfectly  aware  he 
was  incapable  of:  the  protection  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Since  the  Dutch  were  well  aware  of  the  uselessness  of  the  treaty, 
one  wonders  whether  they  had  in  mind  the  ultimate  use  of  its 
non-fulfillment  as  a  casus  belli. 

The  second  Dutch  naval  visit  (1856)  occurred  when  several 
American  vessels  were  on  the  Coast.  The  one  vessel  which  reported 
it,  the  bark  ]olin  Caskie,  made  no  mention  of  any  difficulty  in 
getting  pepper  or  of  any  Dutch  obstruction.'®*  Although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Americans  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
pepper,  there  is  evidence  of  Dutch  competition.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  trade,  a  Dutch  vessel  was  reported  trading  on 
the  Coast.'®*  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  found  in  a  contempor¬ 
ary  British  analysis  of  Dutch  policy: 

At  present  none  of  the  Native  Rajahs  in  the  “Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago”  are  inclined  to  trade  with  the  British  flags  on  equal 
terms  as  that  of  the  Netherland — and  in  fact  owing  to  a 
system  of  intimidation  by  Colonial  Govt,  of  this  Island, 
actually  in  most  instances  decline  having  any  transaction 

100.  Fortunately  the  logs  of  two  American  vessels  then  on  the  Coast 
are  preserved,  both  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem:  Sooloo,  MS  1854  S3 
and  Thetis,  MS  1852  T. 

lot.  Reports  of  Capt.  Dubekart,  May  4,  1855,  and  van  Swieten,  Aug. 
30,  1855,  No.  2652,  Exh.  April  3,  1856,  No.  176  Geh.  in  Depot. 

102.  E.  S.  de  Klerck,  History  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (Rotter¬ 
dam,  1938),  II,  p.  288. 

103.  MS  Log  John  Caskie,  May  4,  7,  1856,  in  Beverly  Hist.  Society. 

104.  Ibid.,  May  22,  1856.  This  of  course,  was  the  purpose  of  Dutch 
moves:  H.  Blink,  Opkomst  en  Ontwikkeling  van  Sumatra  (The  Hague, 
1926),  p.  73. 
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with  vessels  that  are  not  under  the  flag  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  . 

The  appearance  of  the  first  Dutch  trader  in  Atjeh  under  the  aegis 
of  a  frigate  suggests  that  the  same  policy  was  being  followed  in 
Atjeh.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  competition,  the  second  to 
eliminate. 

Now  the  question  arises  whether  the  decline  of  American  trade 
with  the  Pepper  Coast,  which  began  about  this  time,  was  a  result 
of,  or  independent  of,  Dutch  actions.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Dutch  obstruction  in  American  mercantile  records.  In  theory,  if 
there  had  been  obstruction,  American  trade  might  have  increased 
in  the  years  when  the  Dutch  sent  no  warship.  This  did  not  hap¬ 
pen.  In  1859  and  i860,  when  there  were  no  Dutch  naval  visits, 
only  three  American  vessels  came  to  the  Coast.  Unless  direct 
evidence  of  Dutch  obstruction  comes  to  light,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  decline  of  the  American  pepper  trade  was  independent  of 
Dutch  naval  visits. 

However,  we  cannot  ignore  two  indirect  effects  of  Dutch  action. 
East  Indian  exports  of  pepper  doubled  in  the  decade  of  the  ’fif¬ 
ties,^"*  and  much  of  this  was  sold  to  the  American  clippers  in 
Batavia  and  Padang. 

The  second  effect  was  the  increased  price  of  pepper  in  Atjeh. 
We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  this  was  the  result  of  Dutch 
competition,  but  the  price  did  rise  to  an  average  of  $7.00  per 
pikul  in  1855.  This  was  the  first  time  since  1829  that  it  had 
been  so  high,  and  could  clearly  have  been  caused  by  the  increased 
Dutch  competition  which  contemporary  Americans  observed. 

The  Civil  War  and  Sumatra: 

The  Alabama  in  Sumatran  Waters 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  VV^ar  the  East  India  Squadron 
was  pretty  much  of  a  misnomer,  for  the  navy  by  now  avoided  the 
Indies  whenever  possible.  No  official  visit  had  been  paid  to  Ba¬ 
tavia  since  the  St.  Mary's  in  1852,  and  none  to  Sumatra  since 
Old  Ironsides’  visit  of  1845.  Even  the  theoretical  interest  dis- 

105.  British  Consul  at  Surabaja  to  London,  May  4,  1855,  No.  119  in 
Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  F.O,  97/249,  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

106.  Value  of  pepper  exports  in  1850  was  f.607,031;  in  i860, 
f.i, 1 39,731:  J.C.A.  Everwyn,  Ed.,  Besckryving  van  Handel  en  Nyverheid 
in  Nederland  (The  Hague,  1912),  II,  109. 
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played  by  the  title  was  dropped  when  the  Squadron  was  with¬ 
drawn  within  a  year  of  the  start  of  the  war.‘"^  American  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Far  East  protested  the  desertion  in  vain.*"**  As  the 
Hartford  steamed  homeward  through  the  Banka  and  Sunda  Straits, 
the  tradition  of  the  protection  of  American  trade  was  ended. 

The  Confederate  steamship  Alabama  arrived  in  Sumatra  waters 
in  October,  1863.  After  its  cruise  there.  Captain  Semmes  was  able 
to  report  home  to  Richmond  that  “the  enemy’s  East  India  and 
China  trade  is  nearly  broken  up.*'*®  Semmes  destroyed  $600,000 
worth  of  shipping  in  the  Far  East,  all  of  it  off  Sumatra.**®  He 
tied  up  seventeen  American  vessels  in  Singapore  and  many  more 
in  other  ports  of  the  Far  East.  This  was  achieved  merely  by  his 
presence  in  the  area.***  As  a  result  the  British  refused  to  insure 
any  American  vessels  in  the  Far  East.**-  Padang  coffee  clippers 
like  the  R.  B.  Forbes  and  the  Versailles  were  ordered  to  transfer 
to  Dutch  registry  in  event  of  danger.  After  selling  off  their  own 
vessels,  the  coffee  merchants  bought  others  to  sell  to  renegade 
Americans.**®  Thus,  although  the  flight  from  the  American  flag 
started  as  a  protective  device,  it  soon  became  a  profitable  trade. 

At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  had  been  a  close 
rival  of  Great  Britain  in  size  of  its  merchant  marine.  In  1866  the 
American  merchant  fleet  was  only  a  third  the  size  of  the  British, 
having  lost  over  half  of  its  tonnage,  most  of  it  transferred  to  the 
British  flag.***  Of  the  900,000  tons  lost  during  the  war  itself, 

107.  The  flagship  Hartford  and  the  Dacotah  departed  on  Aug,  6,  1861, 
leaving  only  the  Saginaw  which  was  so  rotten  it  had  to  be  condemned; 
Schenck  to  Welles,  Aug.  8,  1861,  p.  i.  Area  10  File,  Box  3,  in  Navy; 
Schenck  to  Welles,  Feb.  14,  1862,  Commanders  Letters,  1862,  I,  No. 
213,  Navy. 

108.  Petition  of  Aug.  3,  1861,  in  Engle  to  Sec.  Navy,  Aug.  5,  1861, 
No.  2,  F.ast  India  Squadron,  Stribling,  in  Navy. 

109.  Semmes  to  Mallory,  Dec.  22,  1863,  Official  Records,  p.  707. 

1 1  o.  Estimated  values  from  Raphael  Semmes,  The  Cruise  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  and  the  Sumter  (New  York,  1864),  pp.  241-244. 

1 1 1 .  Singapore  Times,  Dec.  9,  1863,  cited  by  Semmes,  Service  Afloat, 

P-  721-  ^  . 

1 1 2.  Revely  8t  Co,  (Penang)  to  E.  D.  Morgan,  Jan.  7,  1864  in  Official 
Records,  p.  582. 

113. J.  S.  Coolidge  &  Co.  Letter  Book,  MS  in  Peabody  Museum,  pp. 
221-226. 


114.1861  tonnage  (in  millions) 
1866 

U.S. 

U.S. 

2.6 

1.2 

G.B. 

G.B. 

31 

4.1 

1 86 1  -6  differences 

loss 

1.4 

gain 

I.O 

Taken  from  U.  S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives  [John  W.  Lynch], 
Causes  of  the  Reduction  of  American  Tonnage  (Washington,  1870),  p.  iii. 
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only  1 10,000  was  sunk.  The  rest  was  sold  abroad,  largely  because 
the  rise  of  insurance  rates  and  decline  of  freight  earnings  put  the 
American  at  a  25  per  cent  cost  disadvantage.”*  The  effect  of  this 
was  apparent  in  the  Far  East  when  in  1866  the  returning  East 
India  Squadron  reported  not  having  seen  a  single  American  vessel 
between  Capetown  and  Macao.”®  It  was  not  that  Far  Eastern 
trade  of  the  United  States  had  stopped,  but  that  it  had  taken 
refuge  under  foreign  flag.”'  Recalling  the  days  when  the  citizens 
of  Salem  built  the  Essex  to  convoy  East  Indiamen,  E.  H.  Derby 
pointed  out  that  a  major  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  was  that  the  government  had  not  bothered  to 
protect  the  Far  Eastern  trade,  let  alone  convoy  it.”®  Thus,  by 
abandoning  naval  protection,  the  United  States  gave  up  a  large 
part  of  its  Far  Eastern  trade.”* 

However,  the  effects  of  the  Alabama  depredations  must  not  be 
overexaggerated.  One  must  not  assume  that  American  trade  with 
the  Far  East  stopped  entirely  after  the  Civil  War.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Americans  struggled  on  with  the  old  sailing  vessels  for 
nearly  a  decade  after  the  war.  Two  pepper  voyages  came  in  after 
the  declaration  of  peace. 

Even  the  captain  of  the  Alabama  did  not  claim  to  have  des¬ 
troyed  American  trade  single  handed.  In  his  journal,  after  his 
third  capture  in  the  Far  East,  he  mentioned  the  pre-war  decline 
of  American  shipping  in  the  East  Indies.^-®  The  fact  that  neither 
the  coffee  nor  the  pepper  trades  were  put  out  of  business  in  the 
Civil  War  shows  that  the  Alabama  alone  was  not  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  American  trade  with  Sumatra.  The  fact  that  there 
was  so  little  American  competition  after  the  war,  and  that  there 
were  signs  of  weakness  before  the  war  suggests  deep>er  causes. 


11$.  Ibid.,  p.  ix;  George  Dalzell,  The  Flifiht  from  the  Flag  (Chapel 
Hill,  1940),  pp.  238-241;  Dudley  Kno.\,  A  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
(New  York,  1936),  p.  295. 

1 16.  Rear  Adm.  H.  H.  Bell  to  Sec.  Navy,  Feb.  7,  1866,  No.  3,  East 
India  Squadron,  Bell,  I,  in  Navy. 

1 17.  Singapore  to  Dept,  of  State,  Sept.  25,  1866,  No.  30,  Singapore, 
VII,  State. 

1 1 8.  Lynch,  Causes  of  Reduction,  p.  97. 

1 1 9.  Compare  with  Admiral  George  A.  Ballard’s  comment  on  the  navy 
being  the  key  to  East  Indian  commerce;  Rulers  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (Lon¬ 
don,  1927),  p.  319. 

120.  Semmes’  Journal  in  Official  Records,  p.  697. 
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The  Last  Years  of  the  Trade,  1852-1873 

The  middle  years  of  the  1850’s  were  generally  good  for  the 
pepper  trade.  Prices  in  America  were  rising  slowly  from  their 
1850  low  of  six  cents  per  pound  to  a  peak  of  thirteen  cents  in 
1 8 57. The  average  of  10.5  cents  which  was  maintained  over  a 
period  of  five  years  was  considerably  higher  than  that  for  any 
similar  period  since  the  early  1830’s.  There  is  evidence  that  there 
had  been  a  stiff  cutback  in  production  of  pepper,  like  coffee, 
caused  by  the  low  prices  of  the  late  ’forties.  Despite  higher  prices 
in  America  in  1852,  only  five  vessels  are  known  to  have  loaded 
pepper  in  that  year.  The  price  of  six  dollars  per  pikul  indicates 
an  increased  American  demand,  and  the  number  of  vessels  wait¬ 
ing  for  next  year’s  crop  indicates  that  there  were  no  more  than 
40,000  pikuh  to  be  had.  This  was  probably  the  smallest  crop 
since  1817.  Those  vessels  which  did  get  pepper  made  good  profits. 
For  instance,  John  L.  Gardner’s  Plato  netted  100  per  cent  profit 
at  Marseilles  in  1853.^^^  This  apparently  overloaded  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  again,  and  only  four  vessels  went  for  pepper  in  1854. 
The  load  of  the  Ariosto  was  lost  in  a  wreck  off  Natal,  South  Africa, 
in  this  year.  The  combination  of  the  wreck  and  low  prices  re¬ 
sulted  in  only  one  vessel  going  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1854. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  no 
American  bulk  cargo  of  pepper  came  to  Marseilles. 

In  the  late  ’fifties,  a  series  of  disasters  struck  the  pepper  trade. 
In  1854  Gray  &  Boardman  lost  their  ship  Ariosto.  In  the  next 
year  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone  lost  their  ship  Sooloo  on  the  Pepper 
Coast,  and  in  1856  the  bark  John  Caskie  was  condemned  at 
Georgetown,  Barbadoes.^^®  Poor  seamanship  cannot  account  for 
these  wrecks.  The  Ariosto  and  Sooloo  had  two  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  masters,  each  of  whom  had  captained  over  ten  Sumatra 
voyages.  These  disasters  reduced  the  ranks  of  the  pepper  vessels, 
but  new  ones  were  put  into  service  by  the  old  trading  companies. 

By  the  end  of  the  ’fifties,  there  were  increasing  signs  of  the 
weakening  of  the  pepper  trade.  Prices  on  the  Coast  remained  at  a 

1 21.  Consular  return,  2d  half,  1853,  Marseilles,  V,  State. 

122.  Consular  return,  ist  half,  1855,  Marseilles,  VI,  State. 

123.  G.  G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages  (Salem,  1922), 
pp.  145,  147;  Log,  ship  Sooloo,  MS  1854  S3  in  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Mass.;  Log,  ship  John  Caskie,  MS  in  Beverly  Hist.  Society,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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relatively  high  price  of  $7.00  per  pikul,  but  there  was  a  gradual 
fall  of  prices  in  America  in  1857.  The  price  went  from  thirteen 
cents  in  April  to  ten  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  eight  in 
January  of  1858.^-'*  In  addition,  specie  became  quite  scarce  after 
the  panic  of  1857,  some  owners  paid  as  much  as  twenty-five 
cents  premium  on  it.'^®  The  effect  of  these  factors  upon  profits 
is  known  through  the  unusual  preservation  of  the  account  books 
of  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone’s  ship  Australia.  Gross  costs  on  the 
Pepper  Coast  came  to  $60,000,  but  they  paid  twenty-five  per 
cent  premium,  or  $75,000  for  the  specie.^^®  Arriving  home  in 
December,  1858,  they  obtained  no  more  than  8.5  cents  per 
pound,  or  a  gross  of  $95,000.  Deducting  expenses  of  $10,000, 
their  net  profit  was  only  $10,000  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  in¬ 
vestment.  This  was  a  small  yield  compared  to  previous  profitable 
years  of  the  trade. 

Prospects  were  even  worse  in  the  next  year  as  the  price  on  the 
Coast  rose  to  $7.25,  and  the  American  price  fell  to  seven  cents 
when  the  Australia  arrived  home  in  December,  1859.  Costs  thus 
rose  to  $61,000,  and  potential  receipts  to  $77,760.  The  gross 
proceeds  would  have  just  barely  covered  expenses  had  the  cargo 
not  been  sent  to  Genoa  where  the  Consul  valued  it  at  $100,388.^^^ 
He  barely  made  forty  per  cent  profit.  A  contrast  is  afforded  by  the 
Sumatra  coffee  trade  in  which  a  much  smaller  investment  brought 
an  equal  profit.^^* 

The  year  i860  was  the  last  in  which  more  than  one  American 
merchant  entered  the  pepper  trade.  It  was  the  last  year  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  sent  bulk  cargoes  of  pepper  into  the  great  pepper  ports  of 
Genoa  and  Trieste. ^2#  in  year  also  the  last  pepper  investment 

was  made  by  Salem  capital,  by  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone  in  the 

124.  U.  S.  Congress,  House  Exec,  Doc.  3,  pp.  349,  351. 

125.  J.  S.  Coolidge  to  J.  C.  Ballard,  March  23,  1857,  in  Coolidge  Co. 
Letter  Book,  MS,  Peabody  Museum,  p.  145;  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels,  p. 
15.  This  scarcity  was  aggravated  by  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1858:  Lindsay, 
Merchant  Shipping,  111,  361. 

1 26.  Josiah  Dudley,  Journal,  MS,  Peabody  Museum;  Putnam,  Salem 
Vessels,  p.  1 57,  on  specie. 

127.  Consular  return,  ist  quar.,  i860,  Genoa,  VI,  State. 

128.  J.  S.  Coolidge  paid  $24,000  for  1995  pikuls  of  coffee  in  1858  and 
sold  it  for  $42,000  (sixteen  cents  per  pound):  Coolidge  Letter  Book,  p. 
175- 

129.  Genoa,  VI,  State,  Trieste,  VI.  State.  The  last  bulk  shipment  to 
Leghorn  was  in  the  Sterling  in  1849. 
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ship  Australia.  In  the  previous  year,  the  bark  Trieste  was  the  last 
New  York  vessel  to  go  to  Sumatra  for  pepper.  The  subsequent 
destinations  of  these  vessels  give  us  a  clue  to  the  reasons  for  the 
decline.  The  Trieste  was  sent  to  Shanghai  and  the  Australia  to 
Melbourne.  Low  prices  probably  account  for  these  diversions 
since  the  price  of  pepper  responded  very  slowly  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  rose  from  six  cents,  the  lowest  price  since  1850, 
to  seven  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  April.  Although  the  price 
reached  twelve  cents  in  December,  this  was  still  not  so  high  as  it 
had  been  in  1856  and  1857.  In  the  meantime  vessels  had  to  be 
employed  in  more  profitable  lines.  Only  the  Gardners  of  Boston 
remained  in  the  pepper  business  throughout  the  war. 

That  the  depredations  of  the  Civil  War  had  little  effect  on  the 
pepper  trade  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Gardners  sent  out 
one  vessel  throughout  the  war,  regardless  of  the  high  prices  and 
irrespective  of  the  dangers  of  Confederate  cruisers.  Despite  the 
decline  of  prices  after  the  war,  they  made  one  last  venture  in 
January’,  1866,  in  the  ship  Tarquin.  They  were  about  to  send 
that  vessel  again  in  early  1867,  but  changed  their  minds.**'*  In 
1867  no  American  vessel  visited  the  Pepper  Coast  for  the  first 
time  since  1 799  when  Jonathan  Carnes’  Rajah  came  for  its  second 
load.  For  seventy  years  the  Americans  had  dominated  the  pepper 
trade,  and  carried  370,657,000  pounds  of  pepper  to  the  world. 
They  had  taken  half  of  the  produce  of  the  Pepper  Coast,  and  paid 
over  seventeen  million  dollars,  most  of  which  was  in  specie.*®* 

Although  the  pepper  trade  was  languishing  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  clipper  sailings  for  Padang  coffee  boomed.  The  price  of  coffee 
naturally  fell  after  the  war,  but  for  five  years  thereafter  it  main¬ 
tained  a  high  average  of  24.61  cents  a  pound  which  was  well 
above  any  prewar  average.  The  dominant  firm  in  this  period  was 
William  F.  Weld  &  Co.  of  Boston.  The  firm  had  sent  out  four 
voyages  to  Padang  before  the  Civil  War.  In  1 862  WiUiam  F.  Weld 
retired  and  Richard  Baker,  Jr.  attained  for  the  firm  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  American  carriage  of  Padang  coffee  during  the  post- 

1 30.  Note  by  the  designated  master  of  the  Tarquin,  William  F.  Jelly, 
May  20,  1907,  in  log  of  the  Sooloo,  MS,  Peabody  Museum. 

I  3 1 .  This,  the  first  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  Sumatra  pepper 
trade,  was  made  possible  only  by  the  year-by-year  calculation  of  American 
carriage  based  on  loads  of  individual  vessels. 
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war  period.  A  measure  of  the  success  of  the  firm  is  the  increase 
from  two  voyages  worth  $125,000  in  1862  to  seven  voyages  worth 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  1869.*®-  In  the  latter  year,  over 
half  of  the  Sumatran  coffee  crop  went  to  the  United  States,  and 
half  of  that  was  taken  by  the  Welds. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  Welds’  prewar  competitors, 
largely  Boston  firms,  had  sold  out  to  foreign  flags  so  that  only  the 
Welds  still  had  vessels  after  the  war.  Until  1861,  all  of  the  coffee 
carried  from  Padang  to  the  United  States  was  in  American  bot¬ 
toms.  By  1864  only  one-fifth  of  it  went  to  the  United  States  under 
the  American  flag;  the  balance  was  carried  under  English,  Swed¬ 
ish,  and  Danish  flags.*®*  Between  1866  and  1872,  when  the 
Welds  dominated  the  trade,  about  half  of  the  coffee  exported  to 
the  United  States  went  in  their  vessels;  the  rest  sailed  in  Russian, 
Prussian,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  English,  and  Dutch  vessels. 

The  trouble  with  the  semi-monopoly  of  the  Welds  was  that  if 
they  were  to  leave  the  trade,  their  share  would  be  absorbed  by 
foreign  vessels.  This  is  just  what  happened.  In  1873  Richard 
Baker’s  illness  forced  the  sale  of  most  of  the  Weld  coffee  vessels, 
and  no  more  voyages  were  sent  out  that  year.  His  death  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1874,  marks  the  end  of  an  era  of  American  trade  with 
Sumatra.  His  estate  of  four  million  dollars  had  been  earned  partly 
from  the  forty-three  Padang  coffee  voyages  of  the  firm’s  ships. 

Coincidental  with  the  end  of  the  Weld  interests  was  a  decline 
of  the  production  of  Padang  coffee  due  to  Dutch  neglect  of  the 
crops.*®®  The  United  States  continued  to  receive  Padang  coffee  in 
sailing  ships  because  the  steaming  of  the  coffee  in  the  hold  on  the 
long  voyage  gave  it  a  better  flavor.  So  the  carriage  of  coffee  in  for¬ 
eign  ships  continued  until  December  24,  1914,  when  the  bark 
Padang  brought  the  last  coffee  to  America  by  sail.*®® 

I? 2.  Data  on  the  Welds  in  the  Wm.  F.  Weld  &  Co.  papers.  Boston:  a 
brief  history  of  the  W'eld  trade  in  Isabel  Anderson,  Vrtdfr  the  Black  Horse 
¥la°  (Boston,  1926),  pp.  50-59,  misses  the  important  Padang  trade. 

133.  Batavia  to  Washington,  Sept.  30,  1869,  No.  38,  Batavia,  VI,  in 
State  gives  only  American  carriage. 

134.  Neth.  Indies,  Oi'crzight  van  den  Handel,  1852  ff. 

135.  Batavia  to  Washington,  Sept.  30,  1871,  and  March  i,  1873, 
Batavia,  VI,  State. 

136.  William  L’kers,  All  About  Coffee  (New  York.  1935).  P-  347* 
Ukers  shows  a  picture  of  one  of  the  last  of  these  old  vessels  on  p.  523. 
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Causes  of  the  End  of  American  Trade 

Why  did  the  American  pepper  trade  stop?  No  historian  has 
ever  tried  to  answer  this  question.  Unfortunately  the  final  records 
of  the  last  trading  firms,  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone  and  John  L. 
Gardner  &  Co.,  are  lost.  We  are  thus  forced  to  rely  on  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  A  number  of  p>ossible  solutions  suggest  them¬ 
selves  and  may  be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  a)  supply,  b) 
security,  c)  market,  and  d)  carrier. 

Supply  abundant.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  shortage  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  pepper  due  to  low  returns,  to  blight,  or  to  Dutch  interfer¬ 
ence.  Had  there  been  any  shortage,  one  would  expect  both  a  rise  of 
price  and  a  departure  of  empty  American  vessels  from  the  Pepper 
Coast  for  other  ports  as  in  previous  deficient  years. 

Security  not  a  factor.  No  “piracies”  occurred  after  the  looting 
of  the  Missouri  in  1851,  and  no  actual  seizure  of  a  vessel  after 
the  Eclipse  in  1838.  Although  local  wars  broke  out,  this  had  never 
discouraged  trade  before  and  seemed  to  have  no  more  than  tem¬ 
porary  effect  in  the  ’fifties. Warfare  between  the  Dutch  and 
Atjehnese  did  not  break  out  until  1873.  The  depredations  of  the 
Alabama  had  no  effect  on  the  pepper  trade,  as  we  have  seen. 

Markets  maintained.  Although  prices  were  undoubtedly  low 
in  Europe  and  America,  this  did  not  destroy  those  markets.  An 
increasing  number  of  European  vessels  appeared  on  the  Pepper 
Coast  from  Bremen,  Naples,  and  Nantes.  The  figures  collected 
by  the  author  show  that  increasing  quantities  of  pepper  were 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  while  amounts  from  Suma¬ 
tra  declined  absolutely. 

The  carrier  disappearing;  the  real  cause  of  decline.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  other  factors  indicates  that  the  American  carrier  was  dis¬ 
appearing  under  the  pressure  of  competition.  In  addition,  in¬ 
creasing  pepper  imports  of  the  United  States  were  being  brought 
from  Penang,  Batavia,  and  Singapore  by  the  clipper  ships,  which 
were  able  to  load  quickly  and  safely  and  to  avoid  payments  of 
specie.^**  The  absolute  decline  of  the  Sumatra-American  pepper 

137.  For  example,  April  29,  1853,  at  Whyla  in  Log  of  the  Hollander, 
MS  1852  H  in  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

138.  Most  American  imports  came  from  the  British  and  Dutch  Indies 
according  to  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  Annual  Re¬ 
ports,  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  (Washington,  1850-1866).  Con¬ 
sular  returns  of  1855  and  1856,  Batavia,  III,  State,  show  the  large  amounts 
of  pepper  purchas^  at  Batavia. 
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trade  can  be  traced  to  the  last  year  that  a  fairly  average  number 
of  vessels  loaded,  1853.  That  year  was  when  the  'round  the  world 
clipper  trade  became  established.  Clipper  competition  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  a  new  type  of  business  in  the  Far  East.  The  establishment 
of  American  business  houses  there  eliminated  the  previous  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  private  contacts  and  knowledge  which  had  sus¬ 
tained  so  much  of  the  old  trades.^**  The  pepper  trade  was  probably 
the  most  specialized  and  technical  of  the  old  India  trades.  After 
1853  any  American  merchant  could  buy  pepper  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  like  Paine,  Strickler  &  Co.  in  Batavia  or  Revely  &  Co. 
in  Penang. 

Of  course  the  supphes  of  pepper  would  not  have  been  available 
at  the  entrepots  but  for  British  and  Dutch  pohcies.  We  have  noted 
how  Dutch  entry  into  the  trade  with  the  protection  of  warships 
made  pepper  available  at  Padang  and  Batavia.  By  1868  the  Dutch 
had  estabhshed  a  monthly  steamboat  service  from  Padang  to 
Sinkel.^^”  As  for  the  British  ports,  Chinese  junks  brought  pepper 
from  Sumatra  to  Penang  at  a  cost  that  was  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
avoid  the  delays  and  dangers  of  the  Coast.^^^  The  very  existence  of 
the  British  entrepots  encouraged  production  of  pepi)er  on  the  East 
Coast  and  Riau.  Raffles’  prophecies  had  hterally  come  true.  Ameri¬ 
cans  preferred  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  convenience  of  picking 
up  pepper  at  an  entrep6t.  Thus,  the  slow  pepper  vessel  succumbed 
to  the  fast  chpper,  which  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  British  iron 
steamboat. 

Thus  far,  we  have  examined  only  those  factors  which  worked  to 
the  specific  disadvantage  of  the  pepper  trade.  Finding  that  the 
coffee  trade,  with  none  of  these  disadvantages  survived  only  six 
years  longer,  we  must  seek  even  deeper  causes.'** 

In  disclaiming  credit  for  destruction  of  American  Far  East 
trade.  Captain  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  hinted  at  the  economic 

139.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  p.  272. 

140.  E.  de  Waal,  Onze  Indische  Financien,  Nieuwe  Reeks  (The  Hague 
1883),  VI,  p.  193. 

141. For  instance,  at  Panang  in  1857  pepper  sold  for  $6.50  to  $7.00 
per  pikul,  or  about  the  same  as  it  did  on  the  Pepper  Coast:  Coolidge 
Letter  Book,  p.  130,  in  Peabody  Museum. 

142.  Probably  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  those  causes  is  Dalzell, 
Flight  from  the  Flag,  pp.  249-259,  though  it  is  not  complete.  The  best 
contemporary  source  material  is  the  statements  of  merchants  in  [Lynch], 
Causes  of  the  Reduction. 
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policies  of  the  North  since  1856  as  a  cause  of  the  decline.  He 
also  mentioned  the  failure  of  Americans  to  compete  with  British 
steamships  in  the  Far  East.“®  Semmes  thus  indicated  the  two 
fundamental  causes  of  the  American  mercantile  decline:  foreign 
competition  and  domestic  obstruction. 

Competition.  The  first  factor  is  fundamentally  the  economic 
one  of  the  loss  of  the  comparative  advantage  in  shipping.  Ameri¬ 
can  costs  were  rising  on  all  fronts.  Labor  had  to  be  paid  more  to 
compete  against  the  wages  paid  by  other  industries  and  the  ex¬ 
panded  navy,  and  to  compensate  for  higher  cost  of  living.  The 
wages  of  American  seamen  increased,  but  efficiency  decreased 
due  to  poor  treatment.  Although  the  repeal  of  the  British  Navi¬ 
gation  Acts  in  1 849  had  given  American  Far  Eastern  trade  a  boost, 
it  worked  to  the  greater  benefit  of  British  merchants  who  then 
found  a  new  incentive  to  compete  with  the  Americans.^*® 

American  capital  was  being  attracted  to  more  profitable  invest¬ 
ments,  partly  to  the  West  and  to  industry,  and  into  the  safer  cor¬ 
porate  type  of  investment.  Profits  were  further  reduced  by  mis¬ 
fortune  like  the  Panic  of  1857  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1858 
which  made  the  specie,  upon  which  Far  Eastern  trade  depended, 
expensive,  and  the  unusual  number  of  wrecks  before  the  war.*'*® 
In  the  ’fifties  the  American  advantage  in  shipbuilding  began  to 
disappear  because  of  exhaustion  of  timber  and  increased  labor 
costs.***  American  technical  superiority  of  the  ’fifties  was  shortly 
overcome  by  improvement  of  foreign  ship  design.***  Against 
American  losses  we  must  place  the  competition  of  American  rail¬ 
ways  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  fast  voyages  of  British  iron  and 
screw  steamships  to  the  Far  East,  and  the  Suez  Canal  which  made 
the  long  sailing  voyages  obsolete.**® 

143.  Semmes’  Journal  in  Official  Records,  p.  697. 

144.  "American  vessels  arc  infamous  and  notorious  for  their  bad  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  crews”:  Singapore  to  Sec.  State,  Nov.  12,  1870,  No.  112, 
Singapore,  VIII,  State. 

145.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  306-307;  Lindsay,  Merchant 
Shipping,  III,  421. 

146.  E.  O.  Sawyer,  ed..  Our  Sea  Saga  (San  Francisco,  1929),  p.  167, 
notes  4883  wrecks  between  1858  and  1868,  a  fact  that  other  authors  have 
missed. 

147.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  275-282. 

148.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  287,  303;  Lindsay,  Merchant 
Shipping,  III,  419. 

149.  Lindsay,  Merchant  Shipping,  III,  416-443. 
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Government.  This  might  be  called  the  human  factor.  In  an 
effort  to  protect  American  manufacturing.  Congressmen  almost 
went  out  of  their  way  to  ruin  and  obstruct  the  maritime  indus- 
tr^.  150  jiiey  piled  tariffs  on  shipbuilding  materials  including 
cheaper  British  iron,  internal  revenue  taxes  on  ships  stores  (par¬ 
ticularly  needed  on  the  long  Far  East  voyages),  and  tonnage  dues 
on  American  and  foreign  vessels  alike. Then  they  gave  no  naval 
protection  or  subsidy  as  Britain  did.  The  crowning  blow  was  add¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  1797,  which  deterred  purchases  of  foreign-built 
ships,  a  prevention  of  any  repatriation  of  American  vessels  trans¬ 
ferred  during  the  war.^®- 

Of  course  the  American  merchant  marine  had  been  started  in 
a  mercantile  era  without  government  aid,  so  one  could  not  expect 
subsidy  in  the  much  less  sea-minded  era  of  1865,  At  least,  in 
1784,  the  merchant  marine  had  the  encouragement  and  not  the 
obstruction  of  the  government.  This  was  the  human  factor,  for 
the  politicians  of  1784  were  merchants  from  the  seaports;  and 
those  of  1865  the  representatives  of  the  factories  and  the  wheat 
fields. 

An  era  closed  when  the  last  pepper  ship,  the  Gardner’s  Tar- 
quin  tied  up  at  New  York  on  January  10,  1867,  and  when  the 
Weld’s  W.  A.  Farnsworth  came  in  with  the  last  American  cargo 
of  Sumatra  coffee  on  June  6,  1873.  American  mercantile  interests 
ended  in  Sumatra  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the  termination  of 
American  political  involvement,  when  the  Atjehnese  made  a  futile 
appeal  for  American  aid  against  Dutch  conquest. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  end  of  American  interests 
in  Sumatra  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  end  of  Atjehnese  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  greatest  prize  in  Atjeh  was  pepper.  It  was  not  until  1881 
that  the  last  pepper  p>ort,  Kuala  Batu,  finally  surrendered  to  Dutch 
rule. 153  However,  when  the  Dutch  occupied  the  Pepper  Coast  they 
found  the  vines  neglected  and  the  planters  gone.*®'*  The  Pepper 

150.  David  A.  Wells,  Our  Merchant  Marine  (New  York,  1882),  pp. 
1 95-1 99,  is  only  one  of  those  who  observed  the  influence  of  the  self- 
sufficiency  advocates. 

1 5 1.  La  Grange,  Clipper  Ships,  p.  240;  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries, 
p.  298. 

1 52.  Hutchins,  Maritime  Industries,  pp.  313,  315. 

153.  De  Waal,  Indische  Financien,  VI,  264. 

1 54.  K.F.H.  van  Langen,  "Atjeh’s  Westkust,”  Tydschrift  van  het  Kon. 
'Ned.  Aard.  Gen.,  2d  Ser.,  Part  5  (1888),  p.  487. 
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Coast  never  did  return  to  its  former  production.  Today  it  is  an 
impoverished  and  backward  region  where  no  pepper  is  produced. 
The  most  prosperous  era  of  Atjehnese  history  was  that  between 
1797  and  1873  when  the  planters  supphed  pepper  to  the  world. 
That  era  was  coterminous  with  American  interests  there —  in  fact 
it  was  the  American  who  made  the  prosperity  possible,  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  produce  to  the  world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  Hitherto  Ignored  Interest 

Evidence  shown  here  demonstrates  for  the  first  time  that  Ameri¬ 
can  contacts  with  Sumatra  were  for  a  long  period  both  substantial 
and  continuous.  Most  history  books  which  recognize  any  American 
interest  at  all  start  with  the  voyage  of  the  Rajah  in  1797,  referring 
vaguely  to  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Sachem  in  1795.  Only  a  few 
authors  mention  the  voyages  of  the  Cadet  and  the  United  States. 
American  contacts  actually  go  back  to  1685,  or  about  one  hundred 
years  earher  than  has  been  hitherto  reahzed.  These  contacts  were 
part  of  the  preparation  of  the  United  States  for  its  era  of  inten¬ 
sive  interest,  from  1784  to  1873. 

One  of  the  important  findings  is  that  there  was  a  continuity 
of  interest,  hitherto  unsuspected.  Most  history  books  could  find 
this  interest  only  in  a  few  widely  separated  events,  mostly  “pira¬ 
cies.”  Instead  it  appears  that  there  was  a  flow  of  events,  each  re¬ 
acting  on  the  subsequent  one,  and  forming  part  of  the  causal 
relationship  that  we  expect  in  history.  This  is  an  entirely  new  view 
of  Sumatran  history.  Instead  of  a  few  scattered  voyages,  we  find 
nearly  a  thousand.  Instead  of  contacts  in  occasional  years,  we  find 
them  in  every  year  between  1789  and  1873. 

Finally,  we  discover  that  the  contact  extended  beyond  the 
American  Civil  War.  Dutch  histories  are  apparently  ignorant  of 
American  interest  before  1830  when  American  histories  tend  to 
regard  the  great  day  of  American  interests  as  being  over.  One  ex¬ 
ceptional  American  book  did  recognize  that  American  interests  ex¬ 
tended  from  1788  to  1867.  That  unusual  book  is  George  G.  Put¬ 
nam’s  work,  subtided  A  History  of  the  Pepper  Trade  with  the 
Island  of  Sumatra.  However,  it  is  no  more  than  an  incomplete 
chronology  of  Salem  voyages  to  Sumatra.  Putnam  did  not  pretend 
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to  analyze  events,  and  did  not  mention  the  participation  of  cities 
other  than  Salem. 

Thus,  the  result  of  the  present  study  has  been  to  roll  back  the 
story  to  1685  and  to  push  it  forward  to  1873,  filling  in  the  events 
to  make  a  continuous  story,  and  attempting  to  analyze  trends. 

What  the  Trade  Did  for  Sumatra 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  Southeast  Asia  and  lack  of  adequate  in¬ 
formation  has  prevented  previous  authors  from  judging  what 
effect  Americans  had  upon  Sumatran  fife.  It  has  been  shown  here 
that  they  had  a  substantial  influence  in  the  fields  of  pohtics,  econ¬ 
omy,  religion,  and  science. 

In  the  economic  field  the  Americans  assisted  in  the  greatest 
development  in  Sumatran  history  up  to  the  present  century.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  plantation  and  oil-field  era  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  never  was  such  a  large-scale  expansion  of 
Sumatran  economic  life  as  took  place  on  the  Pepper  Coast.  The 
Americans  made  possible  the  production  of  as  much  as  18.63 
milhon  pounds  of  pepper  in  a  year  (1822).  When  they  arrived  on 
the  Pepper  Coast  in  1797  the  production  had  been  a  mere  2.13 
million  pounds.  The  British,  who  had  first  encouraged  the  pro¬ 
duction,  were  unable  to  maintain  the  large-scale  export  of  pepper. 
This  was  demonstrated  during  the  American  embargo  of  1807-9 
and  during  the  War  of  1812. 

From  1800  until  1857  American  vessels  carried  more  than  half 
of  the  pepper  produce  of  the  Pepper  Coast  of  Sumatra  to  the 
world.  This  economic  development,  made  possible  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  carrier,  was  certainly  not  the  diversified  one  which  is  sought 
today  by  underdeveloped  countries.  Typical  of  nineteenth  century 
economy  it  involved  the  development  of  the  single  product  to 
which  the  soil  and  climate  was  most  suited.  By  producing  that 
product  in  which  it  had  a  comparative  advantage.  North  Sumatra 
was  enabled  to  buy  the  produce  of  the  world  which  had  been 
available  previously  only  in  a  very  limited  quantity.  Although  the 
lack  of  Indonesian  records  precludes  any  quantitative  evidence  of 
the  benefits  to  Sumatrans  other  than  pepper  growers,  foreign 
sources  gave  evidence  of  thriving  shipbuilding,  rice  growing,  and 
cattle  raising,  trades  which  supported  the  pepper  industry.  From 
the  known  influx  of  population  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
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that  the  development  benefitted  craftsmen,  merchants,  and  traders 
as  well  as  farmers. 

However,  the  significant  difference  from  other  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  economic  developments  is  that  this  one  did  not  have  to  be 
achieved  through  pohtical  subjugation  and  forced  labor.  It  was 
thus  a  triumph  of  free  Indonesian  labor  and  initiative.  This  is 
made  meaningful  if  we  read  a  Dutch  work  like  Max  Havelaar 
which  recalls  that  the  tremendous  development  of  Java  during 
the  same  era  was  achieved  only  under  a  system  of  forced  labor 
akin  to  serfdom. 

Probably  never  before  or  since  have  free  Indonesian  people 
profited  as  greatly  as  they  did  from  the  trade  with  the  Americans. 
Before  1784  the  East  India  monopofies  had  kept  the  trade  of 
Sumatra  limited  in  volume  and  paid  low  prices  to  the  Indonesian 
producers.  The  competitive  trade  introduced  by  the  Americans 
placed  the  producer  in  a  position  where  he  could  bargain  to  ob¬ 
tain  higher  prices.  From  the  nineteenth  century  until  recent  days 
European  investment  did  little  to  benefit  the  Indonesian  people 
because  the  principal  objective  was  the  profit  of  the  great  trading 
monopolies. 

From  figures  compiled  in  this  study  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  total  amount  paid  by  Americans  to  Sumatran  producers  at  over 
seventeen  million  silver  dollars.  In  terms  of  today’s  currency,  that 
sum  was  probably  worth  about  ten  times  as  much,  or  2.7  billion 
Indonesian  rupiahs.  That  sum  was  paid  mostly  in  silver  specie 
which  was  easily  converted  into  valuable  goods.  Villages  sprang 
up  where  none  had  existed  before.  What  had  been  sleepy  fishing 
ports  before  1787  became  booming  markets  for  the  pepper  trade. 
Forts  and  palaces  were  built  by  the  rajahs.  Native  merchants  built 
large  mansions  with  their  profits,  and  the  average  pepper  planter 
must  have  been  housed  better  than  before.  Laborers  were  attracted 
from  all  of  North  Sumatra.  The  flags  of  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world  could  be  seen  in  the  harbors  of  the  Pepper 
Coast,  and  the  bazaars  were  full  of  foreign  goods  from  all  over  the 
world. 

No  contemporary  denied  that  the  Americans  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  remarkable  development  of  the  Pepper  Coast.  Of 
course  the  major  credit  is  due  to  Indonesians,  and  particularly  to 
the  farsighted  rajah,  Libbe  Duppoh.  It  showed  that  Indonesians 
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were  not  fundamentally  indigent  as  asserted  by  so  many  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  tremendous  exertions  of  the  natives  on  European 
colonial  plantations  should  have  destroyed  that  curiously  per¬ 
sistent  myth,  if  the  plantations  had  not  had  European  direction. 
Here  at  last  we  find  an  example  of  successful  Indonesian  initiative 
and  direction.  It  showed  that  Indonesians  were  not  basically  un¬ 
enterprising,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  conducting  a  large- 
scale  plantation  economy  without  the  benefit  of  European  direc¬ 
tion. 

A  certain  amount  of  unhappiness  came  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  Pepper  Coast.  The  Americans  continued  the  European  custom 
of  selling  opium  to  the  natives.  They  had  no  more  scruples  about 
selling  that  drug  than  did  any  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  at  that 
time,  including  the  Sumatrans  themselves.  However,  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Americans  that  they  took  the  lead  elsewhere  which 
resulted  in  the  suppression  of  that  trade. 

The  Sumatrans  shared  with  Americans  and  Europeans  the 
effects  of  trade  depressions.  When  the  markets  of  Italy  and  France 
became  overloaded,  the  Americans  cut  down  their  purchases  of 
pepper.  In  depression  years  there  were  often  great  surpluses  of 
pepper  lying  in  Sumatran  jwrts.  Some  Sumatrans  turned  to  rob¬ 
bery  and  "piracy”  to  make  their  living.  Thus,  there  were  good  and 
bad  effects  in  what  the  Americans  brought.  However,  the  specie 
they  brought  was  worth  a  dozen  times  more  than  the  opium,  and 
the  depression  probably  seemed  so  deep  only  because  the  pros¬ 
perity  had  reached  such  dazzling  heights. 

So  far,  only  the  economic  and  social  effects  upon  Sumatran  life 
have  been  mentioned.  The  political  effects  were  wider  yet.  As 
early  as  1685,  Americans  were  exercising  a  decisive  influence 
upon  the  course  of  Sumatran  history.  An  American  directed  the 
establishment  of  British  settlements  in  Sumatra.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Americans  exerted  a  constant  in¬ 
fluence  on  European  policies  in  the  area.  They  influenced  the 
abandonment  of  British  Sumatra  by  ruining  the  pepper  trade  at 
Benkulen.  Their  stimulation  of  free  labor  encouraged  the  aband¬ 
onment  of  forced  labor  by  the  British.  Their  competition  stimu¬ 
lated  Raffles’  idea  and  inception  of  the  free  ports,  of  which  Singa¬ 
pore  is  today  a  shining  example.  American  success  in  free  trade 
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encouraged  the  abandonment  of  the  East  India  Company  monop¬ 
oly. 

The  Americans  influenced  Dutch  pohcy  also,  but  perhaps  with 
less  beneficent  results  than  in  the  British  case.  Jealousy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  in  Sumatra  stimulated  an  expansive  movement  on  two 
occasions.  The  filibuster  of  Walter  Murray  Gibson  caused  a  re¬ 
instatement  of  the  aggressive  Sumatra  pohcy  that  led  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  subjugation  of  Djambi  and  Riau,  and  to  the  eventual  con¬ 
quest  of  all  of  Sumatra.  The  American  factor  was  not  the  only 
one,  but  it  was  certainly  a  decisive  influence. 

Politics  and  economy  were  not  the  only  fields  of  American  in¬ 
fluence.  The  martyrdom  of  the  American  Reverends  Munson  and 
Lyman  in  1834  provided  an  inspiration  for  later  missionaries. 
Their  successors  created  what  is  today  one  of  the  largest  Christian 
communities  in  the  Far  East  among  the  Bataks. 

In  the  field  of  science,  the  United  States  holds  a  pre-eminent 
record.  Thomas  Horsfield  made  the  first  scientific  exploration  of 
Banka  and  of  the  Padang  Highlands.  He  discovered  and  described 
many  Sumatran  plants,  birds,  animals,  and  minerals  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  the  only  scientist  on  the  first  archeological  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Sumatra  which  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  Hindu  King¬ 
dom  of  Minangkabau  in  1818. 

Effects  of  the  Trade  on  the  United  States 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  realize  that,  during  most  of  the  period 
discussed,  the  United  States  had  the  second  greatest  interest  in 
Sumatra.  From  1795  to  1818,  when  the  Dutch  were  absent, 
Americans  were  the  closest  rival  of  the  British  in  Sumatra.  The 
French  did  operate  privateers  off  Sumatra  and  influence  Atjehnese 
policy  for  a  short  time,  but  they  never  had  a  financial  interest  to 
compare  with  the  Americans.  After  1824,  when  the  British  ab¬ 
dicated  their  pohtical  interest  in  Sumatra,  the  Dutch  were  the 
dominant  political  power.  But  the  Dutch  were  occupied  with  the 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  south,  so  the  Americans  and  British 
remained  the  dominant  economic  factors  in  the  north.  Not  until 
after  1857,  when  American  economic  interest  in  pepper  began 
to  wane,  can  the  United  States  interests  be  said  to  have  declined 
to  the  third  most  important  position  in  Sumatra. 

How  important  were  these  interests  to  the  United  States  itself? 
Important  enough  to  send  the  finest  frigates  in  the  United  States 
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Navy  to  defend  them.  The  names  of  these  vessels  are  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  importance:  the  Potomac,  the  Columbia,  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  Constellation.  These  were  not  casual  naval  visits. 
They  were  sent  specifically  to  protect  the  pepper  trade  along  the 
West  Coast  of  Sumatra.  So  important  was  this  trade  that  American 
marines  twice  landed  on  Sumatra  to  chastise  acts  of  robbery. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  this  paper  was  to  estimate  the 
actual  financial  value  of  this  trade  to  the  United  States.  No  esti¬ 
mate  has  ever  been  made;  so  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison.  By 
compiling  the  annual  estimate  of  cargoes  an  estimate  of  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  can  be  made.  Of  this  figure,  eighteen  milUon  repre¬ 
sents  the  initial  investment  in  specie  and  opium.  The  balance  of 
thirty-two  million  is  an  estimate  of  profit  based  upon  the  current 
selling  price  of  pepper  in  the  United  States.  Actually,  prices  were 
often  higher  in  Europe,  so  profits  undoubtedly  exceeded  this  con¬ 
servative  estimate.  Certainly  the  pepper  trade  was  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  in  American  history.  What  prevented  more  people  from 
engaging  in  it  were  the  dangers  and  lack  of  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  trade. 

Half  of  the  profits  of  these  voyages  went  to  the  merchants  and 
townspeople  of  Essex  County,  centering  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
We  have  some  idea  how  much  concentration  of  profits  there  was 
from  the  dominant  position  of  certain  merchants  in  the  Sumatra 
trade.  As  shown  in  the  Appendix  one  firm  and  its  members  sent  out 
nearly  eleven  per  cent  of  the  Sumatra  voyages  from  1784  to  1873. 
The  four  largest  firms  sent  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
vessels,  and  half  of  the  voyages  were  sent  by  only  sixteen  entre¬ 
preneurs!  However,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  trade  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  large  owners.  Compared  to  European 
ventures  in  the  Far  East,  there  was  remarkable  opportunity  for  the 
small  owner  of  a  modest  vessel.  The  fifty  per  cent  of  the  voyages 
not  accounted  for  above  w’ere  sent  by  hundreds  of  minor  owners 
who  often  divided  costs  and  profits  into  fractions  as  small  as 
thirty-sixths.  Hardly  a  family  in  Salem  did  not  participate  in  a 
pepper  voyage  at  some  time.  And  we  must  remember  that  there 
was  a  remarkable  social  mobility  in  a  nineteenth-century  American 
seaport.  Few  of  the  great  Sumatra  merchants  had  not  started  as 
common  sailors  or  bookkeepers  and  worked  their  way  up  through 
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the  positions  of  supercargo  and  captain  to  that  of  merchant  ship¬ 
owner.  Although  the  average  sailor  did  not  participate  in  profits, 
the  masters  always  did,  at  least  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  salary  if 
not  from  carr>’ing  some  pepper  on  his  own  account  or  by  sharing 
the  costs  of  the  voyage.  That  lucrative  position  of  captain  was  one 
of  the  most  democratic  imaginable.  It  was  open  to  any  American 
youth  regardless  of  his  social  position,  financial  status,  or  racial 
origin.  The  only  qualification  was  merit — the  ability  to  handle  a 
ship. 

Many  of  the  merchants  died  multi-millionaires.  Their  fortunes 
contributed  to  the  industrialization  of  America.  Some,  like  Thorn¬ 
dike’s,  went  into  the  cotton  mills  of  northern  Massachusetts. 
Others  went  into  railroad  and  land  development  in  the  Midwest. 
Pepper  merchants  were  a  strong  political  influence  in  American 
politics.  The  power  of  the  Essex  Junto  is  well  known.  A  pepper 
merchant  (Benjamin  Crown  inshield)  served  as  Secretary  of  Navy 
and  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  from  Massachusetts  (Na¬ 
thaniel  Silsbee)  for  many  years  was  a  leading  pepper  merchant. 

Pepper  affected  the  arts  too.  The  pepper  merchants  built  some 
of  the  finest  Federal-style  houses  in  America  on  Washington 
Square  and  Chestnut  Street  in  Salem.  Atjehnese  works  of  art  were 
the  nucleus  of  the  first  collection  of  Pacific  ethnology’  in  America, 
now  in  the  Peabody  Museum.  Pepper  was  the  basis  of  the  fortune 
of  John  Lowell  Gardner,  whose  daughter-in-law  founded  the 
Gardner  Museum  in  Boston.  Countless  charities  and  learned  in¬ 
stitutions  are  supported  by  funds  earned  in  the  pepper  trade  by 
the  Endicotts,  Peabodys,  Gardners,  and  Crowninshields.  The 
science  of  navigation  was  advanced  by  the  experience  of  a  Sumatra 
voyage  made  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

The  economic  importance  of  Far  Eastern  trade  in  general  led 
to  a  recognition  of  the  strategic  interest  in  Sumatra.  The  first 
United  States  naval  voyage  to  the  Far  East  was  sent  to  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  the  ocean  gateway  to  the  Orient.  In  every  war  the  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  this  strait  was  recognized  and  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  The  importance  of  the  Straits  of  Banka  and  Gaspar 
were  often  recognized  and  ordered  to  be  surveyed  for  the  safety 
of  American  navigation. 
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The  Nature  of  American  Policy 

Having  reviewed  the  importance  of  Sumatra  to  the  United 
States,  let  us  examine  the  ways  in  which  these  interests  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  public  pohcy.  The  manner  in  which  this  policy  was 
applied  in  Sumatra  should  give  us  some  clues  as  to  American 
policy  for  the  whole  Far  East,  for  Sumatra  was  a  major  considera¬ 
tion  in  that  regional  policy. 

At  the  very  origin  of  the  United  States  government,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  Far  Eastern  trade.  The  government  encouraged 
the  pepper  trade  indirectly  by  means  of  tariffs,  but  it  would  not 
intervene  directly.  However,  no  hesitation  was  shown  to  protect  the 
trade  in  time  of  war  or  difficulty.  W'arships  were  sent  to  the  key 
straits  of  Sumatra  as  early  as  1799  and  warships  were  sent  period¬ 
ically  to  the  Pepper  Coast  to  protect  American  trade  there.  As 
indicated  previously,  it  may  be  that  even  less  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  would  have  been  desirable  in  this  case.  For,  when  Ameri¬ 
ca  warships  took  punitive  action  against  “piracy,”  those  acts  did 
not  cease  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  proven  that  piracy 
would  have  ceased  if  the  punitive  action  had  not  been  taken.  In 
all  probability  it  w'ould  have  continued.  However,  diplomatic 
methods  of  suasion  might  have  been  preferable  to  military  ones, 
a  lesson  that  was  learned  after  the  censure  of  the  commander  of 
the  frigate  Potomac. 

Treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship  were  concluded  where 
they  were  useful  for  the  protection  of  trade.  American  traders 
thrived  on  this  minimum  of  governmental  interference  and  out¬ 
stripped  their  Dutch  and  British  rivals  who  had  full  governmental 
support. 

The  United  States  government  never  showed  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  Sumatra,  contrary  to  the 
allegations  of  contemporary  European  politicians.  In  fact,  to  the 
jjeople  of  a  former  colony,  colonialism  in  that  era  was  abhorrent. 
It  was  a  rare  American  who  had  any  interest  in  acquiring  terri¬ 
tory.  Such  an  idea  appealed  only  to  the  naval  strategy  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  and  to  the  megalomania  of  Walter  M.  Gibson.  But 
never  did  it  have  the  support  of  the  people  or  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  United  States 
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was  expanding  simultaneously  on  the  American  continent  at  the 
expense  of  persons  of  a  different  race.  It  may  even  be  that,  had 
Sumatra  been  as  close  to  the  United  States  as  Cuba,  it  would  have 
been  annexed — or  might  have  remained  free  as  Cuba  has.  The 
relevant  point  here  is  that  the  United  States  had  no  pohtical  or 
territorial  ambitions  in  Sumatra  at  a  time  when  it  had  a  major 
economic  interest  there,  in  contrast  to  European  powers  which 
made  pohtical  conquest  a  handmaiden  of  economic  interest. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  abstention  from  direct  inter¬ 
ference  in  trade,  this  non-colonial  aspect  may  be  called  the  non¬ 
interventionist  aspect  of  American  pohcy.  This  reflected  the  fun¬ 
damental  attitudes  of  the  American  people — laissez-faire  in  poh- 
tics  and  economy.  The  American  traders  carefully  avoided  being 
involved  in  the  pohtical  disputes  of  the  natives  and  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  They  were  not  interested  in  governmental  interference  in 
their  own  trade  either. 

Thus,  non-intervention  may  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  Ameri¬ 
can  pohcy  in  Sumatra.  This  was  the  pohcy  which  was  most  desired 
by  the  traders  and  the  one  which  gave  them  the  greatest  success. 
European  experience  showed  that  governmental  participation 
weakened  private  initiative,  and  that  territorial  conquest  only 
ahenated  the  natives.  For  the  full  success  of  this  pohcy,  essentially 
a  passive  one,  a  positive  one  was  required.  One  could  not  count 
on  traders  being  unmolested.  To  the  cardinal  pohcy  was  added 
protection  of  trade.  This  had  two  aspects,  diplomatic  and  mihtary. 
Treaties  of  commerce  were  concluded  by  diplomatic  and  naval 
officers,  never  for  pohtical  objectives,  but  purely  to  assure  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  trade.  Mihtary  protection  was  afforded  by 
the  navy  when  Europeans  or  natives  committed  depredations  upon 
American  vessels  in  Sumatran  waters.  Ground  forces  were  landed 
when  necessary.  This  pohcy  of  protection  was  apphed  only  as  long 
as  it  was  required  by  merchants.  When  the  trade  dechned,  pro¬ 
tection  was  abandoned.  Thus,  the  United  States  acquiesced  to 
Dutch  aggression  against  Atjeh  in  1873  only  after  American  mer¬ 
cantile  interests  in  the  area  were  ended  and  nearly  forgotten. 

In  summary,  American  pohcy  in  Sumatra  rested  on  a  three¬ 
fold  basis  of  non-interference,  and  diplomatic  and  mihtary  pro¬ 
tection.  When  the  last  two  elements  were  no  longer  required,  the 
non-interference  pohcy  remained  as  the  cardinal  one.  One  might 
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object  that  such  a  negative  policy  was  no  policy  at  all.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  required  a  positive  act  of  abstention  from  government 
trade  and  colonization.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was 
initiated  in  an  age  when  the  standard  pohcy  was  the  opposite — 
mercantihsm  and  imperiahsm.‘“ 

The  Importance  Today 

History  has  httle  meaning  unless  it  can  show  us  what  to  expect 
and  how  to  conduct  ourselves  in  the  present.  A  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  applications  of  American  attitudes  will  have  occurred  to 
the  reader  during  this  narrative.  The  first  may  be  the  amazing 
fact,  that  at  an  early  period  in  their  national  history,  Americans  ac¬ 
quired  a  major,  indeed  a  dominant,  interest  in  such  a  distant  place 
as  Sumatra.  That  Sumatra  is  at  nearly  the  antipode  of  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies  should  indicate  the  unhkehhood  of  the  United 
States  ever  being  isolated  from  the  world.  Can  a  nation  imagine 
itself  isolated  which  sent  ships  halfway  around  the  world  one  year 
after  its  independence  was  recognized?  An  attitude  of  withdrawal 
certainly  did  not  create  American  greatness. 

What  were  the  essential  attitudes  which  did  create  it?  First  was 
the  unusual  vision  of  men  like  Robert  Morris  and  WiUiam  Duer. 
There  were  few  limits  to  their  horizons  and  there  was  a  supreme 
confidence  in  the  abihty  of  the  new  country  to  surmount  any  bar¬ 
rier.  The  second  was  the  unusual  courage  of  captains  fike  Jona¬ 
than  Carnes  who  braved  the  uncharted  coasts  of  Sumatra  in  spite 
of  stories  of  piracies  spread  by  jealous  Europeans.  The  third  at¬ 
tribute  was  a  sympathy  with  the  natives,  an  attitude  which  some 
European  observers  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Americans.  That  sym¬ 
pathy  is  characterized  in  part  by  the  advice  of  Elihu  Yale  and 
John  Adams  to  win  their  friendship  by  avoiding  interference  in 
native  quarrels.  The  results  of  this  attitude  were  spectacular.  In 
contrast  to  European  experience,  the  Americans  suffered  no  “pi¬ 
racies”  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  intensive  trade.  The  same  atti¬ 
tude  was  reflected  in  the  pubhc  policy  of  non-interference  and  ab¬ 
stention  from  territorial  conquests. 

155.  Although  free  trade  became  a  very  popular  doctrine  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  itself,  an  entirely  opposite  policy  was  followed  in  the  Indies.  A 
closed  system  of  discrimination  and  monopoly  for  the  N.H.M.  i^rsisted 
until  after  1870,  as  the  negotiations  between  the  Dutch  and  British  over 
Sumatra  illustrates  so  clearly. 
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The  fourth  attribute  was  the  spirit  of  free  competition  which 
broke  European  monopohes,  supplied  world  consumers  with  pep¬ 
per  at  the  lowest  price  in  history'  and  made  Indonesians  and 
Americans  prosperous.  The  system  of  free  enterprise  provided  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  development  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas,  in  the  cooperation  of  American  carriers  and  Indonesian 
producers  on  the  Pepper  Coast. 

Having  reviewed  the  elements  of  success  in  American  policy, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  their  applicability  today.  First  of  all,  it 
must  be  clear  that  the  experience  of  the  last  century  cannot  be 
applied  exactly  in  the  present  century  when  conditions  are  so 
changed.  Indonesian  national  unity,  the  decline  of  European  im¬ 
perialism,  the  replacement  of  the  mercantilist  philosophy  by  that 
of  socialism,  technological  innovations,  and  the  increased  power  of 
the  United  States  are  a  few  of  the  many  changes  that  have  occur¬ 
red.  But  it  is  a  general  limitation  of  history  that  at  no  one  moment 
conditions  are  exactly  repeated.  However,  in  the  broad  sweep  of 
human  events  we  find  certain  basic  conditions  that  are  unchanged. 
A  few  of  these  are  geographic  factors  of  sea-lanes,  invasion  routes, 
climate  and  soil,  economic  problems  like  the  struggle  against 
poverty,  and  national  characteristics  such  as  resistance  to  foreign 
domination.  It  is  these  which  can  instruct  us  in  today’s  policy. 

The  basic  objective  of  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to 
insure  that  the  area  does  not  endanger  the  security  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  or  positively  stated,  that  it  should  contribute 
to  that  security'.  In  the  short  run  this  demands  an  assurance  that 
the  area  does  not  fall  under  Communist  domination,  because  we 
find  it  abhorrent  when  fellow  men  are  enslaved  and  because  the 
abduction  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  huge  manpower  and 
natural  resources  of  Indonesia  would  shift  the  balance  of  power 
against  the  United  States. 

The  objectives  of  American  policy  can  be  furthered  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  methods,  some  of  which  are  suggested  by  the 
immutable  factors  we  have  mentioned.  Taking  the  economic  fac¬ 
tor  first,  history  shows  that  the  problems  of  today  are  really  very 
little  different  from  what  they  have  ever  been  in  Indonesia.  There 
has  never  been  a  problem  of  starvation  in  Indonesia.  The  great 
problem  has  been  one  of  removing  poverty  and  raising  the  level 
of  production  so  that  the  people  can  afford  a  richer  life.  Much  of 
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the  past  histon’  of  Indonesia  has  seen  the  ability  to  enjoy  these 
benefits  limited  by  the  restrictive  monopolies  of  the  East  India 
Companies  and  their  neo-mercantilist  successors.  This  study  has 
brought  to  light  an  unusual  exception  in  which  Indonesians  freely 
supplied  produce  to  Americans  and  thus  improved  their  standard 
of  living  without  the  usual  dangers  of  conquest  and  forced  labor.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  today  that  poverty,  in  which 
Communism  breeds,  be  removed.  Our  history  suggests  that  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  can  be  raised  through  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  alleviation  of  depressions  through  cooperative  efforts. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  coordinative  efforts  by  the 
governments  concerned,  since  the  prosperity  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  possible  without  the  leadership  of  Indonesian 
rajahs  and  protection  of  the  American  Congress.  However,  the 
freely  cooperative  effort  which  was  so  successful  in  alleviating 
poverty  in  the  last  century  should  be  given  a  fair  try. 

The  incentive  for  the  development  of  the  Pepper  Coast  was 
provided  solely  by  the  profits  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  true  that  the 
local  rajahs  controlled  the  sale  of  pepper  to  the  Americans  and 
took  a  large  share  of  the  profits.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  rajahs  held  domain  over  little  more  than  one  pepper  plan¬ 
tation,  and  were  usually  the  original  entrepreneurs.  The  economic 
process  was  thus  free  of  any  general  restriction  except  in  the  form 
of  tariffs.  The  fact  that  such  a  free  system  succeeded  when  the 
current  European  systems  of  government  production  were  failing 
speaks  highly  for  the  incentives  of  unrestricted  trade. 

The  great  advantage  the  East  Indian  monopoly  system  had  over 
the  free  system  was  that  its  crop  restriction  prevented  overpro¬ 
duction  and  consequent  depressions.  With  the  experience  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  supplying  tropical  products  to  the 
world,  it  is  hoped  that  Americans  and  Indonesians  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  to  prevent  overproduction  without  reverting 
to  the  pernicious  system  of  trading  company  monopolies.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  look  for  remedies  for  the  problem  of  overpro¬ 
duction.  One  solution — the  restriction  of  rubber  production  by 
inter-governmental  agreement — foundered  in  the  1920’s  on  the 
rocks  of  selfish  nationalism.  It  may  be  that  under  the  auspice  of 
the  United  Nations  a  similar  scheme  may  be  more  successful. 
However,  any  solution  will  require  cooperation  and  sacrifice  on 
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both  sides.  Since  governments  have  failed  thus  far  to  solve  the 
problem,  it  may  be  that  the  United  Nations  can  encourage  the 
cooperation  of  Indonesian  producers  and  American  fabricators 
of  rubber  without  governmental  involvement.  Associations  of  car¬ 
riers’  and  producers’  cooperatives  might  be  induced  to  agree  upon 
quotas  which  would  increase  progressively  to  take  care  of  world 
demand  but  not  overstock  the  market. 

Despite  its  hmitations  the  experiment  of  the  Pepper  Coast 
should  be  remembered  as  a  shining  example  of  what  free  enter¬ 
prise  did  accomplish  to  the  benefit  of  cotisumers  in  Europe,  mar¬ 
iners  of  New  England,  and  free  farmers  of  Sumatra. 

Like  the  economic  factor,  there  are  certain  human  factors  which 
are  immutable.  This  study  has  shown  that  one  is  the  common  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Indonesian  and  American  peoples  in  political  free¬ 
dom.  Communist  propaganda  recently  has  tried  to  create  a  bogey 
of  American  “imperialism.”  This  history  has  demonstrated  that 
this  is  a  false  impression.  This  example  and  others  may  be  used  to 
reassert  the  anti-colonial  tradition  of  the  American  people.  Asians 
need  to  be  reassured  that  the  Americans  will  not  abandon  their 
pohcy  of  abstention  from  territorial  conquest.  We  must  reinforce 
the  conviction  that  the  hberation  of  the  Phihppines  indicated  that 
the  occupation  of  those  islands  was  only  a  temporary  aberration 
from  the  basic  anti-colonial  sentiments  of  the  American  people. 
We  may  hope  by  pointing  to  the  progressive  labor  pohcies  of 
American  firms  in  the  Far  East — their  encouragement  of  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining,  instituting  sanitary  housing  and  medical  services 
— to  allay  that  Communist  bogey  of  dollar  imperialism.  Perhaps 
the  worst  enemy  of  success  in  this  effort  is  the  recent  tendency 
of  the  governments  to  intervene  in  economic  policies,  thus  lending 
substance  to  the  charges  of  dollar  imperialism.  Asian,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Indonesian,  experience  with  government  economic  in¬ 
tervention  is  associated  with  pohtical  intervention  and  conquest. 
Because  government  aid  is  so  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  political  domination  it  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  take  on  the  task  of  development  of  tropical  areas.  In 
this,  the  Americans  have  more  experience  than  any  other  nation. 
The  non-political  aspects  of  such  American  development  in  the 
past  can  be  profitably  contrasted  to  the  dangers  of  European  de¬ 
velopment.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  Asians  aware  of  how 
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deeply  rooted  the  anti-colonial  sentiment  is  in  American  tradition 
and  policy  in  the  Far  East.  And  for  this  reason  we  must  take 
every  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  abstention  from  terri¬ 
torial  ambitions.  Perhaps  the  first  step  will  be  to  convince  our¬ 
selves  that  this  was  our  true  policy  by  the  re-examination  of  long- 
forgotten  contacts  with  foreign  peoples.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study 
may  have  made  some  progress  in  this  direction. 

Finally  there  is  the  geographic  situation  of  Sumatra  which  is 
as  important,  or  more  so,  than  in  the  last  century.  Americans 
today  should  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  Southeast  Asia  con¬ 
tributes  to  American  security,  and  thus  to  that  of  the  free  world. 
Since  Southeast  Asia  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  storehouses  of  raw 
materials,  it  is  still  a  major  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was 
in  1784,  to  obtain  the  produce  of  Asia,  an  exchange  which  en¬ 
riches  Asians  and  Americans  at  the  same  time.  We  should  be 
confident  of  the  legitimacy  of  protecting  this  kind  of  mutually 
beneficial  trade.  If  pepper  trade  was  worth  sending  warships  and 
marines  to  protect  in  1831,  are  not  our  much  greater  interests  in 
products  essential  to  the  peacetime  economy  and  the  national  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  worth  protecting  today?  This  study  has 
shown  that  those  smaller  interests  of  the  last  century  were  actually 
imperfectly  defended  by  sending  infrequent  punitive  expedi¬ 
tions.  Many  contemporaries  felt  that  more  frequent  visits  of 
the  fleet  would  have  deterred  piratical  acts.  Diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  backed  by  naval  squadrons  might  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  too.  However,  this  is  a  question  of  method.  The  important 
thing  is  that  we  were  wilhng  to  recognize  and  defend  those  in¬ 
terests.  Our  multi-million  dollar  investment  in  Sumatran  oil  and 
rubber  is  only  the  tangible  part  of  our  interest  today  in  keeping 
Sumatra  free  and  friendly.  Should  we  not  make  it  clear  that  if 
there  is  any  aggression  against  those  interests  we  would  take  as 
strong  a  stand  as  we  did  for  lesser  interests  over  a  hundred  years 
ago? 

The  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Banka,  whose  strategic  importance 
Americans  recognized  and  defended  as  early  as  1799,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  no  less  important  today.  Those  straits  are  no  more  free  from 
interdiction  than  they  were  in  1800.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  now 
have  the  British  and  French  as  allies  and  not  as  enemies,  and  that 
piracy  is  no  longer  permitted.  However,  the  possibility  of  inter- 
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diction  of  the  straits  by  an  enemy  is  made  more  possible  today  by 
submarines,  and  the  merchant  ships  which  pass  through  them 
carry  goods  more  vital  to  the  free  world  than  the  goods  of  1800. 

In  summary,  this  paper  has  shown  that  American  interests  in 
Sumatra,  and  for  that  matter  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  are  really 
of  long  standing.  The  fact  that  those  interests  are  greater  today 
than  e\’er  before  has  led  us  to  examine  the  attitudes  and  pohcies 
which  were  apphed  to  defend  those  interests  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Discovering  that  these  pohcies  were  successful  in  deahng 
with  certain  economic,  human  and  geographic  problems  which 
we  face  again  today,  we  are  led  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  apphed 
with  some  success  today.  Our  national  attitude  should  be  one  of 
sympathy  and  mutual  coop>eration  in  economic  development.  Our 
national  pohcy  should  continue  to  be  one  of  territorial  abstention, 
non-intervention  and  protection  of  legitimate  commerce. 

APPENDIX 

Characteristics  of  American  Voyages  to  Sumatra 
1784-1873. 


Hailing  Ports  of  Vessels  (Port  at  which  vessel  was  registered): 


Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Vessels 

Total  Vessels 

Salem,  Mass. 

412 

42.6 

Boston,  Mass. 

396 

40.9 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

57 

5-9 

Beverly,  Mass. 

30 

3-1 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

20 

2.1 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

9 

I.O 

U.  S.  Warships 

7 

•7 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

3 

•3 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gloucester,  Newburyport,  San  Francisco 

3 

•3 

(two  each) 

Fall  River  and  Pepperelborough,  Mass. 

6 

.6 

(one  each) 

2 

.2 

Unknown 

22 

2-3 

Total 


967 


100.0 
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Ports  of  Call  in  Sumatra: 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Calls 

Total  Calls 

Pepper  Coast 

708 

69.9 

Padang 

240 

23.6 

Benkulen 

34 

3-5 

Riau 

18 

1*7 

Pidir 

10 

•9 

Banka,  Djambi,  Palembang,  Atjeh 
(one  each) 

4 

•4 

Total 

1014 

100.0 

The  total  number  of  calls  naturally  exceeds  that  of 

voyages  since 

calls  were  often  made  at 

more  than  one  port. 

Ports  of  Discharge  of  Cargo: 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

of 

Voyages  Total  Voyages 

Salem 

181 

18.7 

Boston 

156 

16. 1 

New  York 

103 

10.7 

Genoa 

60 

6.2 

Marseilles 

49 

51 

Leghorn 

48 

5.0 

Trieste 

30 

31 

Ant^verp 

30 

31 

Wrecks 

20 

2.1 

Canton 

14 

1-5 

Beverly 

9 

1.0 

Bremen 

8 

.8 

Philadelphia 

8 

.8 

English  ports 

6 

.6 

Gibraltar 

4 

•4 

San  Francisco 

3 

•3 

Amsterdam 

3 

•3 

Gloucester 

2 

.2 

Rotterdam 

2 

.2 

Misc.  &  Unknown 

231 

23.8 

Total 

967 

100.0 

100.0 
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The  large  number  of  unknown  ports  is  due  to  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  a  vessel  discharged  at  an  American  port  or  went  to 
Europe  with  its  cargo.  However,  the  availal^le  figures  give  a  fairly 
clear  picture  of  distribution. 

Number  of  Voyages:  Percent¬ 

age  of 
Total 


Vessel  Capacity 

Greatest  Number:  17  ship  Francis  297  tons 

Second  Greatest:  16  brig)  ,  ^ 

,  Lucilla  287  tons 


Third  Greatest: 
Fourth  Greatest: 

Fifth  Greatest: 


bark^ 

13  ship  Borneo  11  290  tons 
12  brig^ 
bark^ 

II  ship  Hope  111  282  tons 


Malay  268  tons 


Span  Voyages 
1809-36  1.8 

1833-55  1-7 

1832-51  1.4 
1819-36  1.3 
1809-26  1.2 


Total  by 
Best  Five:  69 


Averaging  285  tons  7.4 

Number  Percentage 
of  of 

Vessels  Total  Vessels 


Rig  of  Vessel: 


Ships 

561 

00 

b 

Brigs  and  Brigantines 

205 

21.2 

Barks 

165 

17.1 

Schooners 

4 

•4 

Snows 

2 

.2 

Warships 

7 

•7 

Unknown 

23 

2.4 

Total  967  100.0 

Greatest  Number  of  Voyages  in  One  Season:  35  (1818) 

Second  Greatest :  32  (1833) 
Third  Greatest:  30  (1803) 

Years  in  Which  No  Voyages  were  Sent: 

1785,  1786,  1787,  1794,  and  1798 

Years  in  Which  Only  One  Voyage  Was  Sent: 

1789  through  1792,  1799,  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1873 
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Size  of  Vessels  (Showing  gradual  increase  in  nineteenth  century); 

Average 
Decade  Tonnage 


1784 

300 

(Larger  vessels  used  for  initial  voyages) 

1793 

289 

1803 

236 

(Peak  of  first  boom  and  third  best  year) 

1813 

241 

(War  of  1812) 

1823 

259 

1833 

286 

(All-time  peak;  average  285  for  five  best 
vessels) 

1843 

367 

1853 

402 

(Clipper  Era) 

1863 

439 

(Civil  War) 

1872 

678 

(More  representative  of  last  of  coffee  voyages 
than  last  year,  1873,  with  one  vessel  of  326 

tons) 

Entrepreneurs:  Number  Percentage 

of  of 

Voyages  Total  Voyages 


Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone 

88 

9.1 

Members  of  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone 

17 

1.8 

Total  by  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone  Group 

105 

10.9 

Joseph  Peabody 

61 

6.3 

John  L.  Gardner 

50 

5.2 

Less  Joint  Voyages 

-I  I 

-1.2 

Total  by  Peabody-Gardner  Interests 

100 

10.3 

Total  by  the  Big  Three 

205 

21.2 

Weld  &  Baker 

45 

4-7 

Total  by  the  Big  Four 

250 

25.9 

Twelve  Other  Major  Owners 

135 

24.2 

Total  by  Sixteen  Major  Owners 


485 


50.1 
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Masters: 

Percent- 

Number 

age  of 

of 

Total 

Voyages 

Master 

Span 

Voyages 

Greatest: 

12 

William  G.  Nutting  1833-55,  ^3 

years  1.3 

Second : 

1 1 

Stephen  Wilkins 

1821-37,  17 

years  1.2 

1 1 

William  Silver,  Jr. 

1834-50,  17 

years  1.2 

1 1 

Michael  Lord 

1836-57,  22 

years  1.2 

Third: 

10 

Nathaniel  Brown 

1833-50,  18 

years  i .  i 

Total  by 

Best  Five:  55  Average  Span,  19  years  6.0 


LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS: 

MODEL  TOWN  TO  IMMIGRANT  CITY 
1845-1912 

By  Donald  B.  Cole 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  traveller  leaving 
Boston  for  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  would  walk  north  on  the 
Essex  Turnpike,  and  after  an  all  day  journey  would  cross  low 
hills,  enter  the  Merrimack  Valley  and  reach  Andover  square. 
Here  he  would  have  his  choice  of  staying  at  Locke’s  Tavern,  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  private  home,  or  camping  out.  The  three-mile  walk  to 
the  Merrimack  the  next  morning  would  be  easy,  since  it  was  down¬ 
hill,  and  pleasant  because  it  followed  in  part  the  meanderings  of 
the  Shawsheen.  The  turnpike  crossed  the  Merrimack  near  Deer 
Jump  Falls,  where  the  river  moved  swiftly  and  powerfully  as  it 
dropped  t\venty-six  feet  in  a  short  distance.  Several  bridges  here 
had  washed  away  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  go  up  or  down¬ 
stream  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  ford.  On  the  other  side  the 
traveller  would  pass  an  old  county  road  connecting  Lowell  with 
Haverhill  and  then  the  tiny  Spicket  River,  which  emptied  a 
modest  quantity  of  water  from  Methuen  into  the  Merrimack. 
Beyond  was  Methuen  center  and  the  New  Hampshire  line,  where 
the  Londonderry  Pike  carried  the  walker  to  Manchester  and  Con¬ 
cord.^  Only  a  few  farmers  tilled  the  sandy  banks  on  either  side  of 
Deer  Jump  Falls.^  Here  half  way  between  Lowell  and  Haverhill  a 
group  of  Boston  financiers  in  1845  decided  to  locate  a  textile 
center. 

For  this  purpose  Patrick  Jackson  and  Nathan  Appleton,  success¬ 
ful  cotton  manufacturers  in  Lowell,  joined  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Charles  Storrow  and  others  in  forming  the  Essex  Company.  The 
benevolent  Lawrence,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  solved  most  of  its  early  problems  with  the  assistance  of 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  dir..  Traffic  Report,  Lawrence, 
*935  (Boston,  1935),  pp.  lo-ii.  This  was  part  of  a  federal  CWA  and 
ERA  project  on  highway  accidents  in  Massachusetts.  J.  F.  C.  Hayes,  His¬ 
tory  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1868),  pp.  9-17. 

2.  Maurice  Dorgan,  History  of  Lawrence,  Mass,  with  War  Records 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1924),  pp.  11-14,  174-  The  population  in  1845  was 
about  150. 
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Storrow  and  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  an  ex-army  engineer.®  They 
started  to  construct  a  dam  in  the  summer  of  1845  and  completed 
it  three  years  later.  The  longest  dam  on  the  Merrimack,  it  was  for 
many  years  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in  the  world.  It  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  success  and  soon  harnessed  the  river  for  the  use  of  the 
rapidly  built  mills.^  The  construction  of  a  dam  and  mills,  called 
“Saunders’  Folly,”  attracted  national  attention  and  made  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  town  necessary'.® 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  formed  Lawrence  arbi¬ 
trarily,  biting  three  and  a  half  square  miles  out  of  Methuen  and 
two  and  a  half  from  Andover.®  South  of  the  river,  Lawrence 
was  a  sandy  plain  with  no  particular  landmarks  except  the  Shaw- 
sheen,  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary'.  To  the  north,  however, 
a  crescent-shaped  series  of  hills  sloping  down  to  the  sluggish  Spick- 
et  made  half  the  rim  of  a  cup  about  the  marshy  plain  between  the 
Spicket  and  the  Merrimack.  The  flat  rectangle  made  by  the  base 
of  Tower  Hill  on  the  west,  the  Merrimack  on  the  south,  and  the 
Spicket  on  the  north  and  east  was  the  heart  of  Lawrence.  Here 
were  the  mills,  the  stores,  the  government,  the  churches,  and  the 
Common,  and  within  this  core  lived  most  of  the  residents,  particu¬ 
larly  the  immigrants.  The  digging  of  a  canal  north  of  the  river 
turned  the  southern  section  of  this  rectangle  into  an  island  on 
which  the  mills  were  located.  North  of  the  canal  a  series  of  parallel 
streets  ran  east  and  west,  the  first  tw’O  containing  the  corporation 
boarding  houses  and  the  third  and  fourth,  Essex  and  Common 
Streets,  most  of  the  early  stores.  The  Lawrence  Common  came 
next  and  north  of  that  was  Haverhill  Street,  formerly  the  old 
county'  road,  and  the  Spicket  River.^  With  east-west  streets  cross- 

3.  Hayes,  History,  pp.  9-17:  F.  Morton  Smith,  The  Essex  Company  on 
The  Merrimack  at  Lawrence  (New  York,  I947)>  P-  t7* 

4.  George  H.  Young,  ‘The  City  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,”  New  Eng¬ 
land  Magazine,  New  Series  XVII  (1897-1898),  582-583.  The  dam  was 
1,629  long,  had  an  overfall  of  900  feet,  was  40.5  feet  at  its  greatest 
height  and  32  feet  in  mean  height.  The  Essex  Company,  Report  .  .  .  1852 
(Boston,  1852),  p.  5.  United  States  Worsted  Oimpany,  Romance  of 
USWO  CO  (New  York,  1912).  Constance  Green  recounts  how  the  dam 
at  Holyoke  collapsed  when  first  put  in  use.  Constance  Green,  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1939),  pp.  27-28. 

5.  Young,  loc.  cit.,  p.  582. 

6.  “An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Town  of  Lawrence,”  MS.,  Massachusetts 
Archives,  Acts  1847,  Ch.  190,  House  Doc.  136.  Passed  by  House  April  9, 
1847;  and  Senate  April  15,  1847. 

7.  City  Engineer’s  Department,  Map  of  The  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
(Lawrence,  Mass.,  1956). 
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ing  others  going  north  and  south,  the  nucleus  for  a  city  was  soon 
in  evidence  and  Lawrence  must  have  seemed  urban  indeed  to  the 
first  immigrants. 

Lawrence  was  originally  a  pleasant  town,  early  pictures  show¬ 
ing  trees,  grass,  wandering  animals,  and  children  at  play.®  Nor 
were  these  charms  present  by  mere  chance,  since  the  founders  of 
the  town  had  great  interest  in  the  physical  appearance  of  their 
project.  Like  the  early  Puritans  these  Boston  Brahmins  felt  them¬ 
selves  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  world  and  were  anxious  to 
build  an  attractive  community.  They  planted  elms,  laid  out  wide 
streets,  set  aside  many  acres  for  a  common,  and  began  city  plan¬ 
ning  to  a  modest  degree.  Haverhill  Street  could  have  only  one 
house  on  each  lot  and  one  family  per  building  for  the  first  twenty 
years.  Essex  Street  was  restricted  to  brick  and  stone  construction, 
three  stories  the  maximum,  and  roofs  had  to  be  slate  or  metallic.® 
This  was  to  be  a  model  town,  a  town  which  would  produce  textiles 
midst  the  best  possible  surroundings.^® 

At  the  same  time  the  planners  were  concerned  about  the  moral 
and  mental  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  original 
petition  to  the  legislature  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  “great  in¬ 
creasing  want  of  school  houses,”  and  that  a  police  was  “absolutely 
necessary’  .  .  .  because  of  the  peculiar  and  mixed  character  of  the 
population.”  The  founders  added  that  it  was  necessary  “to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the  poor 
and  sick  and  those  disabled  by  accident  or  sudden  illness  .  .  . 

A  year  later  Storrow  wrote  to  Horace  Mann  about  education  in 
Lawrence.  He  commented  that  the  p>opulation  had  doubled  and 
numbered  6,000:  "They  have  come  here  mostly  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  homes  and  therefore  have  New  England  wants  among  which 
schools  are  first.”  He  wanted  Mann  to  help  them  set  up  a  high 
school.  Storrow  suggested  also  that  Lawrence  would  be  a  wise 
location  for  a  fourth  state  normal  school  because  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  would  have  a  good  influence  on  the  community.  “\\Tiere  else 

8.  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  Lawrence  Public  Library 
have  good  collections  of  Lawrence  pictures,  that  at  Lawrence  the  better. 

9.  Smith,  Essex  Company,  p.  18;  [Lemuel  Shattuckl,  Sanitary  Survey 
of  The  Town  of  Lawrence  CBoston,  1850),  p.  5;  see  map  for  these  streets. 

10.  Smith,  Essex  Company,  p.  23.  He  stresses  the  ideals  of  the  founders. 
Toung,  loc.  cit.,  p.  584. 

11.  Petitions  to  Establish  the  Town  of  Lawrence,  MS.,  Massachusetts 
Archives,  Acts,  1847,  Ch.  190. 
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can  you  find  as  here  the  elements  of  society  ready  to  be  moulded 
into  a  good  or  an  evil  shape:  nothing  to  pull  down,  all  to  build 
up:  a  whole  town  composed  of  young  people  to  influence  and 
train  as  you  would  a  school.”^^  Storrow  urged  Mann  to  meet  him 
at  the  counting  house  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  endorsed  the 
plan. 

By  1850  there  were  eleven  schools,  six  churches,  and  a  town 
hall,  all  located  on  land  donated  by  the  Essex  Company.  Nathan¬ 
iel  W'hite  willed  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  edifying 
lectures  and  henceforth  persons  of  the  caliber  of  Herman  Melville 
and  Ralph  W’aldo  Emerson  contributed  to  the  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  city.  The  high  ideals  which  stood  behind  Lawrence 
also  found  expression  in  the  Franklin  Library  Association,  the 
Pacific  Relief  Society’,  and  the  rules  of  the  corporation  boarding 
houses.^* 

This  was  Lawrence  as  the  founders  planned  it,  a  model  com¬ 
munity  of  sound  physical  and  moral  structure  producing  cotton 
and  woolen  cloth.  But  the  coming  of  the  immigrants  changed  all 
that.  The  year  that  the  town  was  started,  1847,  was  the  first 
year  of  the  potato  famine  immigration  from  Ireland  and  many  of 
the  sufferers  fled  to  Lawrence.  By  1853  enough  natives  and  Irish 
had  come  to  the  town  to  make  it  a  city.  Two  years  later  immigrants 
made  up  40  per  cent  of  its  population  and  were  to  be  the  decisive 
factors  in  its  development.^^ 

The  immigrant  in  America  lived  in  one  of  three  environments : 
the  metropolis,  the  countryside,  or  the  small  city  with  its  half- 
urban  half-rural  existence.  In  the  latter  case  the  immigrant  en¬ 
joyed  neither  the  freedom  nor  the  rigors  of  the  frontier  and  he 

12.  Letter  from  Charles  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  Horace  Mann, 
Feb.  8,  1848,  MS.,  Horace  Mann  Letters,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Ubrary. 

13.  [Shattuckl,  Sanitary  Survey,  pp.  5,  11-12;  Young,  loc.  cit.,  p.  586; 
Lawrence  American,  Dec.  3,  1864,  Dec.  15,  1865;  The  Lawrence  Sentinel, 
Dec.  10,  1864;  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  “Melville’s  First  Lectures,"  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature,  XIII,  No.  4  (Jan.,  1942),  391-394;  Municipal  Records  and 
Memoranda,  1856-1859,  II;  Franklin  Library  Association,  Handbook 
(LawTence,  Mass.,  1847);  Pacific  Mills  Relief  ^iety.  Regulations  (Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.,  1854). 

14.  Marcus  L.  Hansen,  Atlantic  Migration  1607-1860  .  .  .  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1940),  pp.  242  ff.;  City  of  Lawrence,  Ordinances  .  .  .  1875  (Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.L  p.  28.  The  population  of  Lawrence  in  1855  was  16,114. 
The  foreign-bom  6,725.  Francis  DeWitt,  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  . 
Massachusetts  .  .  .  (Boston,  1857),  pp.  105,  206,  21 1. 
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escaped  some  of  the  pleasures  and  hardships  of  big  city  living. 
His  was  an  intermediate  status  half  way  between  New  York  City 
and  the  middle  border;  and  there  were  many  who  lived  in  such 
a  locale:  in  Lowell,  in  Fall  River,  in  Paterson,  and  in  Lawrence. 
The  first  immigrants  to  Lawrence  found  trips  to  Crawford  House, 
Profile  House,  and  Flume  House  in  the  White  Mountains  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  American.  They  caught  trout  a  few  miles  outside  the 
city,  gathered  wildflowers,  picked  grapes  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
attended  cattle  shows.  And  though  the  population  grew,  the  bu- 
cohc  flavor  remained  down  to  the  strike  of  1912.  In  1874  excur¬ 
sion  trains  ran  from  Boston  to  Lawrence  on  Sunday  so  that  tired 
operatives  and  laborers  could  enjoy  the  river,  dam,  and  nual 
pleasures  of  the  small  city.  Within  the  city,  butchers  dressed 
their  own  steers  while  farmers  planted  crops,  raised  poultry,  and 
milked  cows.  A  bear  got  loose  in  1876  and  in  1885  some  one 
shot  a  muskrat  in  the  Spicket.^^ 

This  semi-urban  center  was  from  its  start  inextricably  linked 
with  the  outside.  Travel  back  to  the  homelands  of  many  immi¬ 
grants,  particularly  Canadians,  was  common.  When  depressions 
occurred,  workers  often  returned  home,  or  hke  many  Canadians 
moved  on  to  the  west.^*  Each  nationahty  maintained  contact  with 
its  own  people  in  other  cities.  While  the  French-language  news¬ 
papers  were  interested  in  this,  the  Anzieger  und  Post  outstripped 
them  by  carrying  news  of  a  dozen  neighboring  communities  with 
German  population.^^  Lawrence,  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimack  River,  received  a  steady  flow  of  ideas, 
peoples,  and  goods  from  the  other  cities  in  the  valley.  When  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  appeared,  it  passed  down  the  river  in  deadly  succes- 


Municipal  Records,  IV;  American,  June  7,  1862;  The  Haversack, 
May  I,  1863;  American,  July  30,  1864;  The  Lawrence  Sentinel,  Sept.  30, 
1865;  The  Essex  Eagle,  June  6,  1864,  Feb.  12,  April  i,  1876;  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1887,  Mass.  Pub. 
Doc.  15,  p.  177;  The  Evening  Tribune,  Jan.  10,  1901;  Robert  Todd  and 
Frank  B.  Sanlwm,  The  Report  of  The  Lawrence  Survey  (Lawrence,  Mass., 
1912),  map  following  p.  152;  Lawrence  Journal,  April  ii,  1885. 

16.  Le  Progres,  Feb.  21,  1907;  Journal,  Sept.  25,  Dec.  4,  1880;  Immi¬ 
gration  Commission,  "Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  in  Representative  Com¬ 
munity  A,"  Immigrants  in  Industry,  Part  4:  Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 
Manufacturing,  II,  Immigration  Commission,  Reports,  X,  61  Congress,  2 
Session,  Doc.  633  (Washington,  1911),  p.  783;  Le  Progres,  Nov.  1,  1901, 
May  9,  1902;  The  Lawrence  Sun,  Feb.  6,  1912. 

tj.Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence,  Dec.  5,  12,  1912;  Anzeiger  und  Post, 
Feb.  4,  1899,  Nov.  18,  1905. 
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sion  from  Lowell  to  Lawrence  and  then  on  to  Haverhill  and  New- 
buryport.^*  The  social  clubs  in  the  valley  frequently  exchanged 
visits.^®  And  as  a  mill  city  Lawrence  had  much  in  common  with 
Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  devoted  half  of  an  annual  re¬ 
port  in  determining  why  Fall  River  had  more  labor  trouble  than 
Lowell  or  Lawrence.  When  strikes  arose  in  La\vrence,  contribu¬ 
tions  came  from  workers  in  the  other  cities.  Lawrence  and  Lowell 
were  in  certain  ways  twin  cities  and  in  the  Immigration  Commis¬ 
sion  report  of  immigrants  in  industry  the  former  was  the  typical 
worsted  center,  the  latter  the  representative  cotton  city.^® 

The  city  was  related  also  to  the  frontier  and  the  west.  Dr.  Juhus 
Moss,  who  came  in  1846,  went  on  to  Cahfornia  during  the  gold 
rush  and  later  returned.  Letters  from  the  West  in  1864  and  1865 
as  well  as  an  advertisement  for  tickets  to  Cahfornia  in  1869  re¬ 
flected  continuing  interest  in  that  area.  A  provision  dealer  left  in 
1873  to  set  up  a  similar  store  in  Iowa.  When  Boston  emigration 
agents  inserted  articles  in  the  Journal  about  settlements  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  the  newspaper 
urged  its  readers  to  go.  The  American  lost  its  editor  in  1880  to 
Marshall,  Minnesota,  where  he  established  a  printing  office. 
Throughout  the  i88o’s  announcements  and  discussions  about  the 
West  were  common  in  the  newspapers.  In  1890  the  Lowell  News 
said  that  after  a  Lawrence  man  made  money,  he  invested  it  in 
southern  or  western  land  speculation  or  went  to  an  interior  town. 
When  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  took  place,  Lawrence 
gave  generously  to  the  rehef  because  at  least  eleven  residents  had 
relatives  in  the  stricken  city.^^  Lawrence  was  constantly  in  motion ; 
a  city  of  immigrants  and  emigrants.  Linked  with  Europe,  Canada, 
its  own  valley,  other  mill  cities,  the  West,  and  the  South,  it  was  far 
from  isolated  geographically  or  intellectually. 

18.  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  Annual  Report,  XXIV  (1892), 
Mass.  Pub.  Doc.  34,  pp.  666-704. 

19.  E.  g.  Tribune,  Aug.  6,  1894. 

20.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  “Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,” 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1882,  Mass.  Pub.  Doc.  15,  pp.  193-41 5: 
Immigration  Commission,  “Community  A.” 

21.  American,  Aug.  2,  1862,  Dec.  31,  1864,  Feb.  ii,  186;;  Sentinel, 
July  17,  1869;  Essex  Eagle,  June  6,  1874;  Journal,  April  5,  1879,  Sept. 
25,  1880,  Aug.  18,  1883,  Jan.  24,  April  18,  1885,  July  7,  1886.  The 
announcements  included  references  to  Florida  and  Texas.  Tribune,  Oct. 
23,  1890;  Sunday  Sun,  April  22,  1906. 
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Nor  was  Lawrence  separated  from  the  main  trends  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  particularly  those  related  to  industry  and  immigration. 
The  potato-famine  Irish  and  New  England  farmers  provided  the 
labor,  the  abrupt  fall  of  the  Merrimack  offered  the  water  power, 
and  the  Boston  capitahsts  invested  the  money  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  textile  manufacturing.  After  the  Essex  Company  had 
built  six  cotton  and  five  woolen  mills  between  1845  *855,  the 

city  ranked  with  Lowell  as  one  of  the  leading  textile  centers  in 
America.  By  1855  Lawrence  had  over  8  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
spindles  in  the  state  and  almost  1 5  per  cent  of  the  sets  of  woolen 
machinery.  Three  of  the  mills  were  capitahzed  at  over  a  million 
dollars:  the  Pacific  and  Washington  corporations,  which  made 
both  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  Atlantic,  which  produced 
only  cottons.  The  only  addition  to  this  group  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  Arhngton,  estabhshed  in  1865.  In  1905  the 
American  Woolen  Company  bought  out  the  Washington  mill  and 
built  the  Wood  and  Ayer  plants  to  go  with  it.“ 

As  Lawrence  began  to  contribute  to  American  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  it  also  added  to  the  country’s  strike  history.  At  first, 
the  city  avoided  labor  disorders  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistcs  of 
Labor  compared  it  favorably  with  Fall  River  and  Lowell  in  that 
respect.  But  ironically  enough,  just  as  the  article  was  being  writ¬ 
ten,  Lawrence  experienced  her  first  major  strike,  at  the  Pacific 
Mills  in  1882.  Following  this  were  the  Washington  strikes  of 
1894  and  1902  and  the  great  I.W.W.  strike  of  1912.“ 

In  still  other  ways  Lawrence  played  its  part  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  With  so  many  immigrants  in  the  city  it  was  not  surprising 
that  examples  of  prejudice  such  as  the  Know-Nothing  riot  of  1854 
and  the  A.P.A.  lectures  of  1894  should  have  appeared.*^  Law- 

22.  Hayes,  History,  p.  7;  Francis  DeWitt,  Statistical  Information  Re¬ 
lating  to  .  .  .  Industry  in  Massachusetts  .  .  .  1855  (Boston,  1856),  pp.  135, 
570,  573;  Melvin  Copeland  The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  The 
United  States  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1912),  p.  8;  A.  W.  Doe,  Statistics  of 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Manufactures,  January  ,  .  .  1861  (Manchester,  N.  H, 
1861);  The  Arlington  Mills,  A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  .  .  .  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1891),  p.  29;  American  Woolen  Company,  Mills  (Boston,  1921). 

23.  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  “Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence;" 
The  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14-April  20,  1882,  passim;  American,  Mar.  24, 
June  6,  1882;  Journal,  Mar.  18,  1882-July  i,  1882;  Tribune,  Feb.  10- 
May  7,  1894;  April  18-May  12,  1902;  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  13,- 
Mar.  31,  1912,  passim:  Tribune,  Jan.  i-Mar.  30,  1912,  passim. 

24.  The  Lawrence  Courier,  July  ii,  1854;  Municipal  Records,  I;  Trib¬ 
une,  May  14-June  18,  1894,  ^pt.  6-Nov.  21,  1894,  passim. 
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rence  foreign  language  newspapers  were  part  of  the  immigrant 
press  in  America,  When  John  Breen  became  the  first  Irish  Catho- 
he  mayor,  he  inaugurated  a  tradition  of  boss  rule  hke  that  in  many 
American  cities.-®  The  agitation  of  reformers  led  in  1 9 1 1  to  a 
new  city  charter  with  a  commission  government,  a  footnote  to  the 
Progressive  Movement.^® 

Meanwhile  the  physical  disasters  which  were  so  much  a  part  of 
American  industrial  hfe  left  their  mark  also  on  Lawrence.  The 
most  terrible  tragedy  came  in  i860  when  the  five-story  Pember¬ 
ton  Mill  collapsed  with  its  500  workers  and  burned.  Since  this 
accompanied  the  severe  depression  of  the  late  1850’s  and  several 
other  fires,  it  left  Lawrence  in  a  state  of  melanchoha  far  different 
from  the  enthusiasm  and  ideahsm  which  had  characterized  the 
start  of  the  city.  Of  later  incidents  the  most  awful  was  the  cyclone 
of  1890.2^ 

Within  a  decade  and  a  half  of  the  building  of  the  dam  events 
such  as  the  Know-Nothing  riot  and  the  Pemberton  collapse  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  hopes  of  the  founders  were  not  to  be  reahzed. 
The  impact  of  industry  and  immigration  had  transformed  the 
model  town  into  an  immigrant  city.  Of  the  two  influences  immi¬ 
gration  was  the  more  important  because  without  it  there  would 
have  been  no  city.  By  1855  native  and  Irish  migrations  had 
brought  16,000  residents  to  Lawrence.  Half  a  century  later  in 
1910  74,000  of  the  city’s  86,000  population  were  first  or  second- 
generation  Americans.**  Lawrence  was  artificially  created  to  lure 
immigrants  and  produce  textiles  and  down  to  1912  it  was  su¬ 
premely  successful  in  both. 

The  city  provides  in  short  an  uncomplicated  case  study  in 

2^.  American,  Dec.  9,  1881,  Jan.  26,  1882,  Nov.  9,  1883;  Journal, 
Dec.  10,  1881,  Dec.  9,  1882,  Dec.  8,  1883,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

26.  The  Lawrence  Comet,  Feb.  1911;  An  Act  to  Revise  The  Charter  of 
The  City  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  Acts  1911,  Ch.  621. 

27.  An  Authentic  History  of  The  Lawrence  Calamity  .  ,  .  (Boston, 
i860);  Courier,  Dec.  31,  1856,  Oct.  2,  1857,  Mar.  4,  25,  July  26,  1858, 
Aug.  18,  1839,  Jan.  14,  21,  28,  i860;  Dorgan,  History,  p.  191;  Tribune, 
July  28,  29,  31,  Aug.  5,  1890;  Cyclone  Relief  Committee  .  .  .  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  .  .  .  Report,  April,  1891  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1891). 

28.  Census  of  Mass.,  1855,  pp.  105,  206,  211.  The  population  of 
Lawrence  in  1910  was  85,892.  TTiose  native-born  of  the  white  race  with 
foreign-bom  or  mixed  parents  numbered  32,553*  Foreign-born  whites 
total^  41,319.  United  States  Census  Bureau.  Thirteenth  Census  of  The 
United  States  .  .  .  1910.  Abstract  of  The  Census  .  .  .  with  Supplement  for 
Massachusetts  .  .  .  (Washington,  1913),  p.  609. 
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American  immigration  history:  no  prior  social  structure  mitigated 
the  immigrant  influence;  the  immigrant  experience  touched  almost 
everyone;  there  was  unusual  ethnic  variety;  the  city  was  small 
enough  for  thorough  study  and  large  enough  to  be  worthwhile; 
and  finally,  the  dynamic  period  between  the  start  of  the  dam  in 
1845  and  the  I.W.W.  strike  of  1912  coincided  with  the  great 
middle  i)eriod  of  immigration  to  America.^  While  immigration 
was  remaking  life  in  the  United  States,  it  was  shaping  Lawrence. 


»  «  »  .  « 

The  first  immigrants  to  Lawrence  were  native  Americans  and 
Irish.  Of  an  estimated  6,000  arrivals  between  1845  and  1848 
3,750  were  natives  and  2,150  Irish.  From  the  surrounding  farms 
young  men  and  women  poured  in  to  work  in  the  mills.  In  1870 
16,000  of  the  city’s  29,000  residents  had  been  born  in  the  United 
States;  10,000  in  Massachusetts,  4,600  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  and  1,200  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  York.  "The  majority  of  the  female  operatives  were  good, 
wholesome  farmer’s  daughters,  often  working  to  clear  their  fathers’ 
farms  or  to  send  their  brothers  through  college.”  This  migration 
dechned  toward  the  end  of  the  century;  in  1900  only  2,500  born 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  states  other  than  Massachu¬ 
setts  hved  in  Lawrence.  At  the  beginning  as  at  the  end,  the  na¬ 
tives  occupied  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  city,  principally  Prospect 
Hill  (Ward  One),  Tower  Hill  (Ward  Five),  and  South  Lawrence 
(Ward  Six),  although  by  1910  foreign  immigrants  had  pushed 
them  off  much  of  Prospect  Hill.*® 

29.  Immigrants  from  forty-two  different  countries  were  in  Lawrence 
in  1905.  Chief  of  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Census  of  ..  .  Massa- 
chusetti  1905,  I,  Population  and  Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1909),  p.  109. 
The  studies  of  Boston  and  New  York  by  Oscar  Handlin  and  Robert  Ernst 
do  not  go  beyond  the  Civil  War.  Oscar  Handlin,  Boston’s  Immigrants 
1790-1865  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1941);  Robert  Ernst,  Immigrant  Life  in 
New  York  City  1825-1863  (New  York,  1949).  The  Yankee  City  series 
does  not  attempt  to  place  Newburyport  in  its  historical  setting.  W.  Lloyd 
Warner  and  others,  “Yankee  City  Series,”  4V.  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1941- 
1947).  Constance  Green  studied  the  immi^ant  city  of  Holyoke,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  made  no  effort  to  discuss  immigrant  life  in  any  detail. 

30.  Dorgan,  History,  p.  44;  United  States  Census  Office,  Ninth 
Census  of  The  United  States  (.  .  .  1870),  I,  The  Statistics  of  The  Popu¬ 
lation  of  The  Uniud  States  .  .  .  (Washington,  1872),  pp.  380-381;  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  ‘Tall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,”  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  .  .  .  1882,  Mass.  Pub.  Doc.  15,  p.  380;  United  States 
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The  Irish  moved  in  so  rapidly  that  hy  1875  there  were  over 
8,000  who  had  been  born  in  Ireland.  Though  the  total  was  never 
this  high  again,  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  foreign-born 
group  until  1900,  when  the  Canadians  exceeded  8,000.  By  1910 
their  supremacy  was  completely  ended  as  the  Itahans  in  addition 
to  the  Canadians  pushed  ahead  of  them  and  the  English  closed  in. 
Neverthless  Irish  immigrants  made  up  9  per  cent  of  the  city  in 
1905,  the  seventh  highest  percentage  among  the  cities  of  the 
state. This  was  perhaps  the  leading  Irish  center  north  of  Boston. 
A  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
gathered  1,000  members  there  in  1894;  while  in  1907  400  from 
Lawrence  marched  in  the  Boston  A.O.H.  parade.  Division  One  of 
the  order  in  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  oldest  branches  in  New 
England.*^ 

Fragmentary  evidence  indicates  that  the  Irish  were  from  the 
southern  counties  of  Ireland.®*  When  they  landed  at  Quebec, 


Census  Office,  Twelfth  Census  of  The  United  States  .  .  .  1900,  II,  Popu¬ 
lation,  Part  II  (Washington,  1901),  p.  722;  Many  natives  lived  also  in 
Ward  Four  in  1855.  Though  an  interior  ward,  it  was  not  well  populated 
that  early.  The  Lawrence  Courier,  Sept.  28,  1855;  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  Thirteenth  Census  of  The  United  States  .  .  .  1910.  Abstract  of 
The  Census  .  .  .  with  Supplement  for  Massachusetts  .  .  .  (Washington, 
1913),  p.  609. 

31.  Irish  population  or  Lawrence:  1865:  6,047;  1875:  8,232.  Oliver 
Warner,  Abstract  of  The  Census  of  Massachusetts, — 1865  .  .  .  (Boston, 
1867),  p.  63;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Census  of  Massachusetts:  1875.  I. 
Population  and  Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1876),  p.  291.  Irish-born:  1885: 
7,643;  1895:  7,487;  1900:  7,058;  1905:  6,557.  In  1900  there  were 
8,682  born  in  Canada,  6,999  French  Canadians  and  1,683  English 
Canadians.  In  1900  the  Irish  still  had  supremacy  if  the  second-generation 
Americans  are  counted.  There  were  15,829  with  both  parents  born  in 
Ireland  and  only  11,500  with  both  parents  born  in  Canada.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Census  of  Massachusettss  1885.  I.  Population  and  Social  Statis¬ 
tics,  Part  I  (Boston,  1887),  p.  507;  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Census  of  ..  . 
Massachusetts:  1895.  II.  Population  and  Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1897), 
p,  607;  Twelfth  Census  .  .  .  1900,  II,  796,  874;  Chief  of  The  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  Census  of  ..  .  Massachusetts  1905,  I,  Population  and 
Social  Statistics  (Boston,  1909),  109,  Ixxvii;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Sup¬ 
plement  for  Mass.,  p.  609. 

32.  The  Evening  Tribune,  }une  20,  1894,  April  21,  1896.  Division 
One  was  organized  1863. 

33.  Alice  W.  O’Connor,  “A  Study  of  The  Immigration  Problem  in  Law¬ 
rence,  Massachusetts”  (unpublished  social  worker’s  thesis,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1914),  p.  10.  An  analysis  of  twenty  Irish  priests  and  politicians 
show^  that  most  were  from  southern  Ireland:  North  Ireland  2,  Dublin 
area  i.  West  Ireland  3,  South  Ireland  13  (5  from  Tipperary).  The  Law¬ 
rence  Sentinel,  Aug.  28,  1869,  Feb.  26,  1870,  Jan.  6,  April  6,  1872, 
Jan.  3,  1874:  The  Essex  Eagle,  Jan.  2,  May  29,  175;  Lawrence  journal, 
Jan.  5,  12,  Dec.  7,  1878,  Dec.  31,  1881;  Lawrence  American,  Jan.  ii, 
1884;  Journal,  Feb.  16,  1884;  Tribune,  Jan.  16,  1892. 
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they  walked  most  of  the  way  south  into  New  England  until  they 
reached  Portland  or  Manchester,  where  there  were  easy  train 
connections  with  Lawrence.®*  Those  arriving  in  Boston  found 
convenient  railroad  transportation  and  if  necessary  could  cover 
the  distance  on  foot  in  less  than  two  days.®*  Once  arrived,  the 
Irish  flocked  to  Wards  Two  and  Three  and  made  them  the  wards 
of  densest  population.  South  of  the  Common  they  hved  in  the 
mill  boarding  houses  and  to  the  north  they  settled  a  flat  area 
known  as  “the  plains.”  While  some  also  inhabited  a  shanty  village 
along  the  river  in  Ward  Six,  Ward  Three' was  the  “Irish  ward.”®® 

As  early  as  1846  a  priest  held  services  and  after  a  few  years  of 
temporary  meeting  places,  the  Cathohc  community',  mostly  Irish, 
built  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  1853  and  Saint 
Mary’s  between  1866  and  1871.®’^  The  Irish  Benevolent  Society 
and  the  first  division  of  the  A.O.H.,  both  founded  in  1863,  were 
their  first  non-rehgious  organizations.®®  The  churches  and  the  clubs 
were  all  in  Ward  Three  on  “the  plains,”  the  area  roughly  bounded 
by  Haverhill  Street  and  the  Spicket  River,  Hampshire  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Other  societies  such  as  the  Land  League  helped  maintain 
the  link  between  the  Lawrence  Irish  and  the  homeland.  One  of 
their  patriots,  T.  F.  Meagher,  lectured  to  them  in  1853  and  in 
the  i86o’s  hundreds  joined  the  Fenian  movement.  Charles  S. 
Parnell  not  only  collected  $1,000  in  1880,  but  also  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League.  The  visit  of  John  Redmond 
and  other  leaders  in  1904  helped  keep  the  close  relationship 
alive.®* 

While  patriots  reminded  the  immigrant  of  the  home  he  left 
behind,  their  spokesmen  in  Lawrence  aided  the  process  of  accul¬ 
turation.  Though  O’Hea  Cantillon  may  have  widened  the  gulf 
between  native  and  foreign-born  by  stating  that  a  temperance 

34.  Marcus  Lee  Hansen,  The  Immigrant  in  American  History  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1940),  pp.  158-160. 

35.  The  distance  was  only  twenty-six  miles.  Lawrence  was  on  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Boston  to  Portland,  Maine. 

36.  The  Lawrence  Courier,  Sept.  28  1855;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Sup¬ 
plement  for  Mass.,  609;  Courier,  Sept.  28,  1855.  See  map. 

Sentinel,  April  4,  1868:  American,  Aug.  24,  1866;  Katherine 
O’Keefe,  A  Sketch  of  Catholicity  in  Lawrence  and  Vicinity  (Lawrence, 
Mass.,  1882),  p.  61. 

^8.  Journal,  Sept.  25,  1886;  Tribune,  June  20,  1894. 

ig.  Lawrence  Watchman  and  Haverhill  Chronicle,  Jan.  22,  1853; 
American,  Mar.  4,  1865,  June  8,  1866;  Journal,  Jan.  24,  May  29,  1880, 
Jan.  I,  1881;  Tribune,  Aug.  8,  1904. 
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oath  was  meaningless  unless  given  before  a  priest,  his  pohtical 
prowess  and  legal  resourcefulness  raised  the  Irish  prestige.  When 
Captain  Wilham  F.  O’Sulhvan,  Jr.,  led  an  Irish  company  in  the 
Civil  War,  his  letters  to  the  Sentinel  strengthened  the  position  of 
his  compatriots  at  home.*^  The  Sweeney  family  became  prominent 
in  the  1870’s,  particularly  when  Patrick  Sweeney  purchased  the 
Lawrence  Journal.  Though  they  were  often  estranged  from  part 
of  the  Irish  community,  especially  the  clergy,  their  influence  in 
real  estate, law,  pohtics,  and  journahsm  was  great.*^  Between  1882 
and  1885  John  J.  Breen  was  mayor,  and  he  did  not  completely 
relax  his  grip  on  the  Democratic  Party  until  his  death  in  1910.*-^ 
Katherine  O’Keefe  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Lawrence 
through  her  hterary  efforts  and  stout  opposition  to  the  A.P.A.*^ 

English  immigration  to  Lawrence  was  much  like  the  Irish 
movement.  Only  those  t\vo  groups  had  many  immigrants  in  the 
city  before  the  Civil  War.^^  Each  found  its  way  out  of  the  British 
Isles  through  Liverpool,  the  English  stemming  originally  from 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  Many  came  to  the  United 
States  via  Canada  though  Boston  and  New  York  were  the  principal 
ports  of  entry.*®  The  greatest  English  increase  was  between  1865 
and  1875.  Though  they  did  not  form  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 

40.  Courier,  Mar.  4,  1848,  Feb.  24,  1849,  Nov.  25,  1853;  Sentinel, 
May  II,  Aug.  3,  Dec.  14,  1861,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

41.  loumal,  Oct.  13,  1877,  Sept.  4,  1880,  Mar.  3-24,  April  21,  1883, 
April  5,  1884,  Tribune,  Nov.  7,  1891. 

4Z.  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1881;  Sunday  Sun,  Dec.  25,  1910. 

43.  O’Keefe,  Catholicity;  Essex  Eagle,  Sept.  2,  1876;  Journal,  June  22, 
1878,  Nov.  5,  1887,  July  9,  1895;  Sunday  Sun,  Feb.  5,  1905. 

44.  Population  1855:  City:  16,114:  Native-born  9,389:  Irish  4,783; 
English  1,132:  Scots  405:  Canadians  206:  Germans  169.  Francis  DeWitt, 
Abstract  of  The  Census  of  .  Massachusetts  ...  1855  ..  .  (Boston, 
1857),  pp.  105,  206. 

45.  VV.  J.  Lauck,  “The  Significance  of  The  Situation  at  Lawrence.  The 
Condition  of  The  New  England  Woolen  Mill  Operative,”  The  Survey, 
XXVII  (1911-1912),  1772.  British  authors  referred  to  Lawrence  as  the 
"Bradford  of  America.”  James  Burnley,  Two  Sides  of  The  Atlanitc  (Lon¬ 
don,  1880),  pp.  62-66:  William  Smith,  A  Yorkshireman’s  Trip  to  The 
United  States  and  Canada  (London,  1892),  pp.  130-132:  both  sources 
cited  in  Rowland  T.  Berthoff,  British  Immigrants  in  Industrial  America 
1790-1950  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1953),  pp.  38-39,  224.  A  random  check 
of  public  officials  and  others  showed  that  or  eleven  whose  county  origin 
was  given  six  were  from  Lancashire,  three  from  Cheshire,  and  one  from 
Yorkshire.  Sentinel,  Jan.  3,  1874:  Essex  Eagle,  Jan.  2,  1875:  Journal, 
Dec.  31,  1881;  American,  Jan.  ii,  1884:  Tribune  May  5,  1891.  There 
must  have  been  some  from  Devonshire,  perhaps  later,  because  the  Devonian 
Society  started  in  1907.  Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  18,  1908:  Journal,  July  28, 
1888. 
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immigrant  population  of  Lawrence  as  the  Irish  in  1890,  their 
proportion  (25  per  cent)  was  second  for  Enghsh  immigrants  in 
the  United  States.  In  1905  the  English  made  up  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  inhabitants  in  Lawrence.*®  While  they  hved  close  to  the 
Irish,  a  higher  percentage  occupied  better  areas,  about  half  of 
them  close  to  the  old  Essex  Turnpike,  renamed  Broadway,  which 
was  near  Tower  Hill  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.*^ 

Though  the  Enghsh  did  not  develop  societies  as  quickly  as  the 
Irish,  when  they  did,  the  organizations  held  equally  prominent 
positions.  Among  their  groups  was  the  Albion  Club  of  1886,  es- 
tabhshed  to  get  fair  representation  in  the  city  government,  and  the 
Enghsh  Social  Club,  formed  in  1900.  When  the  new  Enghsh 
meeting  house  opened  in  1901,  it  was  supposedly  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America.  State  conventions  frequently  met  in  Lawrence: 
the  British- American  in  1891  and  the  Daughters  of  Saint  George 
in  1902.** 

Enghsh  leaders  never  played  as  large  a  part  in  Lawrence  history 
as  those  of  the  Irish,  but  a  few  were  prominent.  In  joumahsm 
Robert  Bower  and  Richard  Hinchcliffe  promoted  the  interests  of 
labor  during  the  1 870’s  with  their  weekly  Journal.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  century  James  Derbyshire  was  the  outstanding  Repubhcan 
politician  in  Ward  Five.  But  for  several  decades  before  1 900  Dun¬ 
can  Wood,  steamship  travel  agent,  was  the  dominant  Enghsh 
immigrant,  both  in  pohtics  and  finance.*® 

Although  a  handful  of  Scots,  French  Canadians,  and  Germans 
had  reached  Lawrence  by  the  Civil  War,  not  until  the  decade 
after  it  did  these  groups  become  significant.  The  Scots  were 

46.  EnKlish  immigrants  in  Lawrence:  1855:  1132;  1865:  1892;  1875: 
3353:  1885:  3928.  Census  of  Mass.,  1855,  p.  105;  Census  of  Mass., 
1865,  p.  63;  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I,  288;  Census  of  Mass.,  1885,  I,  Part 
I,  507;  United  States  Census  Office,  Eleventh  Census  of  The  United  States; 

1890,  I,  Report  on  Population  of  The  United  States,  Part  I  (Washington, 
1895),  clii.  Irish-bom  were  38  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  in  Lawrence. 
Census  of  Mass.,  1905,  I,  Ixxvii.  The  British  in  Lawrence  (English,  Scots, 
and  Welsh)  were  9  per  cent  of  the  population,  third  in  the  state. 

47.  In  1875  and  then  again  in  1910  about  40  per  cent  of  the  English 
were  in  Ward  Five.  Those  close  to  Broadway  were  also  near  the  Ar¬ 
lington  Mill,  where  many  of  them  worked.  Others  lived  on  Tower  Hill. 
Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I,  288;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Supplement  for 
Mass.,  p.  609. 

48.  Journal,  Dec.  19,  1885;  Tribune,  Feb.  9,  1891,  May  20,  1901; 
Lawrence  Daily  Eagle,  Oct.  i,  1902. 

49.  Berthoff,  British  Immigrants,  p.  98;  Tribune,  Oct.  20,  Nov.  24, 

1891,  Oct.  6,  1892. 
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enough  like  the  English  and  sufi&ciently  few  to  ignore  them  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  pattern  of  immigration.  By  1875,  however,  there 
were  2,000  French  Canadians  in  the  city,  enough  to  influence 
its  history.  The  number  born  in  Canada  chmbed  to  3,000  in 
1880,  but  the  depression  and  the  strike  of  1882  brought  it  down 
to  2,500  in  1885.  Between  this  nadir  and  the  strike  of  1912  two 
great  periods  of  Canadian  immigration  occurred:  1885-1890, 
when  the  total  rose  to  4,500,  and  1895-1900,  when  it  swelled 
from  over  5,500  to  above  8,500.  In  1890  about  one  out  of  every 
five  foreign-born  was  Canadian.  Those  born  in  British  America 
(Newfoundland  and  a  few  other  places  as  well  as  Canada)  were 
one-eighth  of  the  city’s  population  in  1905,  making  Lawrence  elev¬ 
enth  in  that  respect  among  Massachusetts  cities.  When  the  French- 
Canadian  Societies  met  in  1881  in  Lawrence,  delegates  arrived 
from  Lowell,  Troy,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere;  while  letters  explain¬ 
ed  the  absence  of  representatives  from  New  York  City,  Fall  River, 
Detroit,  and  Montreal.  Within  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Saint 
Anne’s  Parochial  School  and  the  Sacr6-Couer  School  both  of  Law¬ 
rence,  ranked  second  and  ninth  in  size.*® 

When  the  Canadians  moved  westward  from  Ward  Three  to 
Ward  Four  and  then  on  to  Ward  Five,  they  were  following  the 
path  of  the  native-born  immigrants,  who  were  shifting  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Lawrence.  The  natives,  however,  did  not  leave  such 
large  numbers  behind  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  they  occupied 
better  places  in  Ward  Five.  By  1912  Wards  Four  and  Five  held 
the  mass  of  Canadian  immigrants.*^ 

First  reference  to  the  Canadians  did  not  appear  in  the  Law¬ 
rence  press  until  1864,  but  shortly  after  that  they  were  establish¬ 
ing  the  usual  immigrant  organizations.  Agitation  for  a  French- 

50.  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I,  301;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  The  Census  of 
Massachusetts:  1880  .  .  .  (Boston,  1883),  p.  50;  Census  of  Mass., 
1885,  I,  Part  I,  507;  Eleventh  Census  .  .  .  1890,  I,  clii,  670;  Census  of 
Mass.,  1895,  II,  607;  Twelfth  Census  .  .  .  1900,  II,  796;  Census  of  Mass., 
1905,  I,  Ixxvii;  J.  L.  K.  LaFIamme,  David  E.  Lavigne,  J.  Arthur  Favreau, 
‘Trench  Catholics  in  The  United  States,”  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
(1909),  VI,  276;  Sunday  Sun,  June  14,  1908. 

51.  In  1865  38  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  were  in  Ward  Three;  in  1875 
38  per  cent  in  Ward  Four;  in  1880  45  per  cent  in  Ward  Four;  and  in 
1910  42  per  cent  in  Ward  Five.  In  each  case  this  was  the  leading  French- 
C^adian  ward.  Census  of  Mass.,  1865,  p.  63;  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I, 
301;  Census  of  Mass.,  1880,  p.  50;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Supplement 
for  Mass.,  p.  609. 
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Canadian  church  in  1871  led  to  the  completion  of  Saint  Anne’s 
in  1873.“  But  while  there  were  several  early  French  newspapers, 
the  two  important  ones  did  not  arise  until  the  1890’s  “  The  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste  Society,  formed  in  1870,  was  probably  the  first 
Canadian  club  in  Lawrence  and  it  gained  additional  prestige  by 
being  the  only  society,  native  or  alien,  to  parade  on  Fourth  of 
July,  1877.®^ 

Their  leaders  came  into  prominence  through  these  newspapers 
and  clubs.  Charles  T.  Roy,  for  example,' was  well-known  as  the 
editor  of  Le  Progres,  J.  E.  Marier  edited  The  Alliance,  and  Charles 
Lacaillade  was  president  of  the  Saint  Jean  Baptiste  Society.  For 
Amedee  Cloutier  and  Joseph  H.  Joubert,  however,  politics  was  the 
vehicle  of  success.®®  About  these  men  and  a  few  others  centered 
the  hopes  and  activities  of  the  French  Canadians. 

Politics,  group  activity,  and  newspapers  also  drew  leaders  from 
among  German  immigrants.  Typical  were  August  Reichwagen, 
Treasurer  of  the  German  School  in  the  decade  following  Appoma- 
tox,  and  Henry  Schoenland,  president  of  the  German  Independ¬ 
ent  Club  and  political  campaigner.  Hugo  E.  Dick  used  his  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Anzeiger  und  Post  to  achieve  political  power  and  Au¬ 
gust  Steigler  also  was  in  politics.  Steigler  was  so  well  known  that 
when  he  was  defeated  for  ofi&ce  the  Tribune  laughed:  “  ‘Unser 
August  is  begraben,'  which  liberally  translated  means,  ‘Howgoost 
got  it  in  the  neck.’  ”®* 

While  a  few  Germans  were  in  Lawrence  before  the  Civil  War, 
they  did  not  become  numerous  until  a  decade  after  it  had  ended. 
Unlike  the  English  and  Canadians,  however,  they  did  not  arrive 

SI- American,  Feb.  27,  1864;  Lauck,  loc.  cit.  p.  1772;  Essex  Eagle, 
Nov.  15,  1873. 

Si- Le  Drapeau  lasted  only  a  short  time,  ending  September,  1874.  In 
1881  the  Methuen  Enterprise  added  a  French  column.  Then  came  the 
short-lived  Alliance  of  1886  and  L’Echo  1890.  Le  Progres,  1890,  and 
Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence,  1899,  were  the  first  to  give  extensive  coverage 
to  French  activities.  Sentinel,  ^pt.  26,  1874;  Essex  Eagle,  June  18,  1874; 
Journal,  Mar.  12,  1881,  Nov.  20,  1886,  Mar.  4,  1887;  Tribune,  (^t.  31, 
1890;  Le  Progris,  Dec.  30,  1898;  Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence,  June  i,  1911. 

54.  Tribune,  May  16,  1901. 

S5- Journal,  Nov.  8,  1879,  Nov.  20,  1886;  Tribune,  Sept.  22,  1897 
Dec.  8,  1891,  Aug.  29,  1899. 

Sentinel,  Oct.  19,  1867,  June  20,  1868;  Journal,  Oct.  26,  1878; 
Tribune,  June  4,  1892,  Nov.  10,  24,  Dec.  9,  1891. 
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in  sudden  spurts,  but  multiplied  gradually  like  the  Scots. They 
stemmed  mostly  from  the  textile  districts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Silesia.®*  Once  in  the  city  they  followed  the  familiar  pattern  of 
sticking  close  together  in  a  few  places.  In  1875  87  per  cent  of 
the  Germans  were  in  Ward  One  and  Ward  Two  and  in  1910  81 
per  cent  were  there.  Even  within  the  two  wards  most  of  them 
huddled  in  one  area  known  as  Hallsville  just  above  the  Spicket 
River.®® 

Although  the  first  newspaper  reference  to  the  Germans  was  in 
1863,  later  articles  referred  back  to  their  gymnastics  in  1853  and 
the  settling  of  Hallsville  a  year  later.  They  formed  a  large  number 
of  societies  ranging  from  the  Turnverein  through  the  Lyra  Singing 
Society  to  a  sociahst  group.*®  By  means  of  school,  press,  and 
church,  the  Germans  tried  to  influence  Lawrence.  They  started 
a  school  in  1873,  established  the  Anzeiger  und  Post  in  1882,  and 
by  1887  had  at  least  three  churches.*^ 

57.  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773.  German  and  Scotch  population:  1865: 
German  151,  Scotch  522;  1875:  German  963,  Scotch  882;  1885:  Ger¬ 
man  1499,  ^otch  832;  1895:  German  2402,  Scotch  1203;  1910:  Ger¬ 
man  2301,  Scotch  1336.  Census  of  Mass.,  1865,  p.  63;  Census  of  Mass., 
1875,  I,  295,  31 1;  Census  of  Mass.,  1885,  I,  Part  i,  507;  Census  of 
Mass.,  1895,  II,  607;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Supplement  for  Mass.,  p. 
609. 

58.  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773.  Of  seven  German  politicians  whose  origin 
was  known,  six  were  from  Saxony  and  one  from  Luxemburg.  Sentinel,  Jan. 
3,  1874;  Essex  Eagle,  Jan.  10,  1874;  Journal,  Dec.  31,  1881;  American, 
Jan.  II,  1884,  Supplement;  Tribune,  April  4,  1891,  Oct.  9,  1896,  June 
28,  1904. 

59.  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  p.  31 1;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Supplement 
for  Mass.,  p.  609.  Reference  to  German  residences  in  the  Lawrence 
newspapers  and  the  list  of  German  organizations  in  the  city  directory  of 
1912  show  these  as  the  most  prominent  German  streets:  Union,  Park, 
Berkley,  Hall,  Prospect,  Newbury,  East  Haverhill,  and  Monmouth.  Halls¬ 
ville  was  at  the  corner  of  Park,  Hall,  and  Jackson  Streets.  Essex  Eagle, 
July  25,  1874,  Dec.  25,  1875,  Aug.  19,  1876;  Journal,  April  4,  July  29, 
1879,  Jan.  17,  Aug.  28,  1880,  July  2,  1881,  April  9,  Oct.  29,  Nov.  19, 
1887;  American,  Mar.  6,  1885;  Tribune,  April  4,  June  12,  July  i.  Sept. 
27,  1891,  May  13,  July  5,  1892,  Sept,  i,  1894,  May  31,  1898,  April  16, 
May  21,  1900,  Aug.  8,  1901,  June  28,  1904;  Anzeiger  und  Post,  Feb.  4, 
Aug.  19,  1899;  Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  20,  1912;  The  Lawrence  Directory 
1912  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1912),  pp.  63-66.  The  first  mention  of  Halls¬ 
ville  was  in  1868.  Sentinel,  July  ii,  1868,  Aug.  7,  1875;  Sunday  Sun, 
Feb.  20,  1910.  See  map. 

60.  American,  Mar.  14,  1863;  Tribune,  April  7,  1896,  June  27,  1904; 
Sunday  Sun,  Feb.  20,  1910;  Essex  Eagle,  April  15,  1876;  Lawrence  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  May  19,  1884. 

61.  The  churches  were  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Methodist,  and  Cath¬ 
olic.  Tribune,  Jan.  6,  1896;  Anzeiger  und  Post,  Feb.  4,  1899;  Essex  Eagle, 
Dec.  25,  1875;  Journal,  Dec.  17,  1881,  Dec.  19,  1885,  Oct.  15,  1887. 
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To  a  larger  degree  than  the  other  immigrants  the  Germans 
played  an  important  role  in  statewide  affairs.  Next  to  Boston,  Law¬ 
rence  was  the  largest  German  center  in  Massachusetts  and  was  the 
scene  of  innumerable  activities.  The  frequent  meetings  of  New 
England  Sangerbunds,  Gesangbunds,  and  Turnvereins,  added 
color  and  excitement  to  the  monotonous  life  of  the  immigrants. 
Individual  German  clubs  often  invited  out-of-town  groups  to  the 
city.  When  the  Lyra  Singing  Society,  for  example,  dedicated  its 
new  hall  in  1891,  German  glee  clubs  came  from  Fitchburg,  Clin¬ 
ton,  South  Boston,  Malden,  Worcester,  and  Manchester. *2  The 
German  Catholic  Church  in  Lawrence  was  only  the  second  in 
New  England.*^ 

Down  to  1 890  Lawrence  consisted  primarily  of  immigrants  from 
such  places  as  Tipperary',  New  Hampshire,  Lancashire,  Quebec, 
and  Saxony,  with  a  few  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  Sweden.®^  The  census  of  1895  revealed,  however,  that 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Euroj^je  had  appeared  in 
Lawrence.  In  the  five  years  from  1890  to  1895  about  1,000  per¬ 
sons  from  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey  arrived  and  by  1900 
the  total  was  2,500.  In  1910  immigrants  from  those  countries 
numbered  almost  1 5,000,  about  one-third  of  the  immigrant  popu¬ 
lation.  The  6,700  Italians  and  the  4,400  Russians  ranked  first 
and  second  among  the  newcomers.  Included  within  the  Russian 
totals  were  Poles  and  Lithuanians;  while  some  of  the  Austrians 
were  Poles,  and  the  arrivals  from  Turkey  embraced  Armenians 
and  Syrians.®* 

When  the  Italians  came  to  Lawrence,  they  moved  into  districts 
once  the  monopoly  of  the  Irish:  first,  the  lower  end  of  Common 
Street  in  Wards  One  and  Two  and  second,  “the  plains.”  The 
first  important  newspaper  article  regarding  them  was  in  1891, 
when  a  contractor  imported  some  Italian  strike  breakers  from  Bos¬ 
ton.®®  The  Itahans  formed  a  Christopher  Columbus  Society  in 

62.  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773;  Journal,  Aug.  22,  1885;  Tribune,  Sept  18, 
1890,  July  2,  Nov.  23,  1891,  June  11,  1892,  Sept.  3,  1905. 

63.  Joumfl/,  Oct.  I,  1887. 

64.  Census  of  Mass.,  1895,  II,  607.  None  of  the  last  four  mentioned  had 
more  than  200  immigrants  in  Lawrence. 

65.  Eleventh  Census  .  .  .  1890,  I,  670;  Census  of  Mass.,  1895,  II,  607; 
Twelfth  Census  .  .  .  1900,  II,  796,  797;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Supple¬ 
ment  for  Mass.,  p.  60. 

66.  Ibid.,  Tribune,  June  13,  1891,  Aug.  3,  1900;  Sunday  Sun,  Aug. 
28,  1910. 
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1899  and  had  other  clubs  by  1909.  On  the  weekend  closest  to 
G)lunibus  Day  they  celebrated  with  bands,  dancing,  and  colored 
lanterns,  dedicating  their  festivities  to  a  number  of  rehgious  pa¬ 
trons.  Out  of  the  celebrations  and  rehgious  ceremonies  arose  the 
Itahan  leaders:  Jeremiah  Campopiano,  president  of  the  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  Society  and  Italian  banker  in  Lawrence;  Fabrizio 
Pitocchelli,  treasurer  for  the  Columbus  festival  of  1901;  and 
Father  Milanese,  priest  at  Saint  Laurence’s,  the  Itahan  Cathohc 
Church.*^ 

Among  immigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire  the  Lithuanians 
and  Poles  were  the  most  prominent.  The  dedication  of  a  church  in 
1903  and  the  commemoration  in  1909  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  their  coming  to  America  SNTnbohzed  the  strength  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anians.  John  Alosky,  president  of  their  Citizens  Club,  who  headed 
the  celebration,  was  probably  the  leading  Lithuanian  at  the  time.®* 
A  majority'  of  the  Poles  were  from  outside  the  Russian  Empire. 
Two-thirds  were  from  Galicia  in  Austria-Hungary  and  2  per  cent 
from  Posen,  Germany.  The  Poles  built  a  church  in  1905  and  had 
a  young  men’s  club  a  year  later.  They  lived  so  close  to  the  Italians 
that  a  government  survey  of  the  strike  of  1912  referred  to  Garden 
and  Union  Streets  as  the  heart  of  the  “Italian  and  Polack  dis¬ 
trict.’’®*  While  many  Jews  were  among  those  from  Russian  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  as  many  more  were  from  the  other  Baltic  prov¬ 
inces  and  the  Black  Sea,  Odessa,  and  Bessarabian  areas.''® 

Although  the  Syrians  were  only  the  seventh  largest  immigrant 
group  in  the  city  in  1905,  they  formed  an  important  nucleus  be¬ 
cause  Lawrence  had  the  second  largest  Syrian  population  in  the 
United  States.  Together  with  the  Italians,  the  Syrians  settled  in 
"the  plains,’’  once  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Irish.  Many  were 
from  the  Mount  Lebanon  region  of  Syria,  particularly  from  Da¬ 
mascus  and  Beirut.  They  were  able  to  make  rapid  progress,  within 
a  few  years  establishing  a  newspaper,  a  school,  and  several 
churches.  Among  the  outstanding  Syrians  were  Joseph  Saliba, 

67.  Tribune,  Mar.  6,  1899,  Oct.  4,  1901,  Oct.  5,  i903>  Oct.  i,  1905; 
Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  i,  1905,  Jan.  10,  1909. 

68.  Ibid.,  May  23,  1909. 

69.  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773;  Sunday  Sun,  Feb.  5,  1905,  Nov.  25,  1906; 
The  Strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
The  House  of  Representatives  .  .  .  1912,  62  Congress,  2  Session,  House 
Doc.  671  (Washington,  1912),  p.  291. 

70.  Tribune,  Mar.  14,  1904.  Although  this  article  said  the  first  Jew 
came  to  Lawrence  in  1883,  it  was  probably  before  this. 
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principal  of  the  Syrian  School,  Joseph  M.  Khoury,  editor  of  the 
Al-Wafa,  Gabriel  Bistany,  a  priest  at  the  Syrian  Cathohc  Church, 
Moses  Hiber,  pastor  at  a  Syrian  Protestant  church,  and  Salomon 
Hajjar,  photographer  and  artist.'^^ 

There  were  also  Armenians  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  Three 
hundred  attended  a  revolutionary  Armenian  meeting  in  1894  and 
in  1900  the  Independent  Armenian  Club  was  able  to  muster 
fifty  men  for  a  Republican  parade. 

Lawrence  immigrants,  then,  came  in  three  groups.  Before  the 
Civil  War  large  numbers  of  native  Americans,  Irish,  and  English 
settled  along  the  Merrimack  to  form  the  city.  After  the  war  more 
arrived,  and  in  addition  there  were  significant  groups  of  Scots, 
French  Canadians,  and  Germans.  Between  1890  and  1900  the 
earher  immigration  closed  almost  completely  and  the  Italians, 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Austrians,  and  Syrians  brought  a  new  flavor 
to  the  city.  Although  they  usually  hved  by  themselves,  the  new 
immigrants  were  close  enough  to  the  old  to  permit  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  the  growth  of  friction.  Tipperary  Irish  on  “the  plains’’ 
mixed  with  Mount  Lebanon  Syrians  and  Sihcian  Italians.  Gahcian 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  were  close  to  Silesian  or  Saxonian  Germans; 
while  on  Tower  Hill  Vermonters  mingled  with  arrivals  from  Que¬ 
bec  or  Lancashire.  Add  smaller  groups  such  as  the  Armenians, 
Portuguese,  Franco-Belgians,  and  Chinese,  and  there  is  Lawrence 
at  the  start  of  the  strike  of  1912. 

Lawrence  ranked  in  Massachusetts  with  Holyoke  and  Fall  River 
in  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  total  residents,  finally  leading 
the  state  in  1905.  In  comparison  with  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  Lawrence  stood  equally  high:  in  1880  third  of 
fifty  cities,  in  1890  fourth  of  124,  in  1900  third  of  161.  From 
1850  to  1910  the  foreign-born  population  of  Lawrence  was  stead¬ 
ily  between  42  per  cent  and  46  per  cent  of  the  total.  WTien  immi¬ 
gration  slackened,  population  remained  static,  and  when  immi¬ 
grants  began  to  come  again,  the  number  of  residents  increased 

71.  Census  of  Mass.,  1905,  I,  109;  Nagib  Abdou,  Dr.  Abdou’s  Travels 
in  America  (Washington,  1907),  pp.  68,  80;  Tribune,  Aug.  3,  1900, 
Nov.  7,  1901;  Lauck,  loc.  cit.,  p.  1773;  Board  of  Trade  of  London,  Cost 
of  Living  in  American  Towns,  62  Congress,  i  Session,  Senate  D(k.  22 
(Washington,  1911),  p.  209;  Al-Wafa,  April  30,  1907;  The  Lawrence 
Sun,  April  9,  1906;  Sunday  Sun,  May  31,  1908,  May  14,  1911, 

72.  Tribune,  July  30,  1894,  Oct.  27,  1900. 
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rapidly.  The  doubling  of  the  population  between  1850  and  1855 
was  because  of  the  large  Irish  migration.  The  increase  of  one-third, 
1865-1870,  accompanied  the  post-Civil  War  movements  to  the 
United  States.  And  when  Lawrence  added  15,000  to  her  popula¬ 
tion  behveen  1905-19 10,  it  was  in  response  to  the  influx  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europeans.'^® 

Two  othc  movements  also  occurred  and  though  not  as  dramatic 
as  the  first,  they  helped  establish  the  pattern  of  Lawrence  immi¬ 
gration.  The  first  was  the  shifting  of  population  within  the  city, 
the  second  emigration  from  it.  Together  these  three  developments 
provided  the  dynamics  of  Lawrence. 

Geographically  Lawrence  was  like  a  bowl  with  the  low  land 
between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Spicket  (Wards  Two,  Three, 
Four)  the  bottom  and  Prospect  Hill  (Ward  One),  Methuen, 
Tower  Hill  (Ward  Five),  South  Lawrence  (Ward  Six),  Andover, 
and  North  Andover  the  sides.  The  characteristic  immigrant  move¬ 
ment  during  the  period  1845-1912  was  up  and  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  In  1855  the  foreigners  (Irish  and  English)  were 
strongest  in  Wards  Two  and  Three,  where  the  boarding  houses 
and  “the  plains”  were  situated,  and  in  the  interior  of  Ward  Six 
near  the  river,  where  the  Irish  had  built  their  shanties.'^'*  While 
Wards  Two  and  Three  did  not  gain  much  in  foreign-born  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  following  decade.  Wards  One,  Four,  and  Five  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  because  of  the  Irish  movement  out  into  them. 
The  post-Civil  War  influx  of  French  Canadians  began  in  Ward 
Three,  but  by  1875  many  Canadians  had  shifted  out  into  Ward 
Four.  During  the  same  period  the  English  had  pushed  west  from 
the  central  wards  to  Ward  Five.  The  Germans  also  followed  the 
pattern:  they  were  strongest  first  in  Ward  Two,  but  soon  moved 
into  an  exterior  ward.  Ward  One. 

73.  Holyoke  was  first  in  Massachusetts  in  percentage  of  foreign-born 
(except  for  1875)  until  1890  and  then  Fall  River  untU  1905.  Lawrence 
was  always  second  or  third.  Census  of  Mass.,  1905,  I,  xliii,  678;  United 
States  Census  Office,  Tenth  Census  of  The  United  States  1880,  I,  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1883)  538;  Eleventh  Census  .  .  .  1890,  I,  cxxvii-cxxviii;  Twelfth 
Census  .  .  .  1900,  I,  cix-cx;  Census  of  Mass.,  1855,  p.  206;  Census  of 
Mass.,  1865,  p.  62;  Census  of  Mass.,  1870,  I,  380;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  . 
Supplement  for  Mass.,  p.  596. 

74.  This  and  the  odier  shifts  in  ward  population  which  follow  were  de¬ 
rived  from:  Census  of  Mass.,  1865,  pp.  62-63;  Census  of  Mass.,  1875,  I, 
288-311;  Census  of  Mass.,  1880,  p.  50;  Thirteenth  Census  .  .  .  Supplement 
for  Mass.,  p.  609. 
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A  comparison  of  the  1880  and  1910  figures  demonstrated  the 
up  and  out  phenomenon  more  clearly.  While  the  percentage  of 
immigrants  in  Wards  Two,  Three,  and  Four  (the  bottom  of  the 
bowl),  increased  tremendously,  that  in  Ward  Five  remained  near¬ 
ly  constant  and  that  in  Ward  Six  dropped  considerably,  showing 
that  the  new  immigrants  were  entering  the  center  of  Lawrence, 
while  the  native-born  and  second-generation  Americans  were  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  outside.  The  increase  in  immigrant  percentage  in  Ward 
One  was  because  Itahans  settled  along  its  western  boundary  close 
to  the  center  of  the  city.  Many  Irish  had  moved  across  the  Merri¬ 
mack  into  Ward  Six,  where  they  welcomed  some  newcomers  from 
Ireland.  The  number  of  French  Canadians  remained  about  the 
same  in  Wards  One,  Two,  and  Three,  but  doubled  in  Ward  Four, 
and  shot  up  twelve  times  or  more  in  Ward  Five  on  the  slopes  of 
Tower  Hill.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the  members  of  a  woman’s  club  of 
a  French  Cathohc  Church  in  1908  hved  in  Ward  Four  between 
Common  and  Bradford  Streets  and  over  a  quarter  occupied  an  area 
across  the  railroad  tracks  in  Ward  Five  between  Bellvue  Cemetery, 
Crescent  and  Greenwood  Streets,  and  Essex  Street.’®  Other  mem¬ 
bers  hved  part  way  up  the  slopes  of  Tower  Hill.  The  French 
Canadians  had  moved  out  into  Ward  Five. 

The  post- 1 890  arrivals  replaced  the  earher  immigrants  in  the 
center.  The  Itahans  followed  the  Irish  into  the  lower  end  of 
Common  Street  and  the  Syrians  ousted  the  Irish  from  Oak  Street 
on  "the  plains.”  Even  among  these  late  comers  shifts  occiuxed  with 
one  street  changing  from  an  Itahan  quarter  to  a  mingled  Jewish, 
French,  and  Portuguese  colony.’® 

A  study  of  three  well-separated  and  parallel  streets  cutting 
across  the  three  interior  wards  supported  the  up  and  out  thesis. 
These  were  Common  Street  just  one  block  above  the  shopping 
center  of  the  city.  Oak  Street  on  “the  plains”  north  of  the  Common, 
and  finally  Park  Street  on  higher  ground  reasonably  close  to  the 
Methuen  fine.”  A  comparison  of  the  names  on  the  street  lists  for 

75.  Paroisse  Sainte-Anne,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Congregation  Des  Dames  de 
Ste.  Anne  (Salem,  Mass.,  1908).  180  of  747  members  lived  between 
Common  and  Bradford  Streets.  225  were  in  the  Ward  Five  area  described. 
See  map. 

76.  O’Connor,  “Study,”  pp.  19,  36-37,  40-41,  44. 

77.  Since  five  of  the  six  wards  were  parallel  to  one  another  running 
north  and  south  above  the  Merrimack  River,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
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difPerent  years  between  1884  and  1912  showed  population  move¬ 
ments. 

There  were  257  persons  with  Irish  names  on  Common  Street  in 
1884,  but  only  35  in  1912.  On  Oak  Street  the  number  dropped 
less  drastically  from  357  to  127.  The  Irish  names  on  Park  Street, 
meanwhile,  climbed  from  48  in  1884  to  150  in  1912.  The  British 
and  native  Americans  also  deserted  Common  Street  for  higher 
ground,  but  had  not  moved  to  Park  Street.  While  198  of  them 
inhabited  Common  Street  in  1884,  only  79  were  left  in  1912. 
On  both  Oak  and  Park  Streets  their  totals  remained  constant.  The 
post- 1 890  immigrants  adhered  to  the  pattern  by  moving  into  the 
lowest  street,  Common,  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Only  a  few  of 
them  lived  on  Oak  Street  in  1912  and  hardly  any  had  penetrated 
to  Park  Street. 

The  shifts  within  the  streets  were  also  reveaUng.  Common 
Street  ran  through  four  different  wards  and  so  was  in  effect  four 
different  sections.  Common  Street  in  Ward  One  was  called  lower 
Common  Street.  In  1884  68  per  cent  of  its  names  were  Irish, 
but  a  decade  later  the  invasion  of  Itahans,  Poles,  and  Armenians 
had  driven  the  Irish  proportion  to  37  per  cent.  In  1902  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  names  remained  Irish;  while  one-tenth  were 
Pohsh,  and  half  Italian.  The  dominance  of  the  Itahans  was  com¬ 
plete  by  1912  when  they  had  82  per  cent  of  the  names  to  1 1  per 
cent  for  the  Poles  and  only  4  per  cent  for  the  Irish. 

In  Ward  Two  Common  Street  the  pattern  was  identical  except 
that  the  Armenian  influx  was  more  important  than  it  had  been  in 
Ward  One.  Ward  Three  Common  Street  in  1884  was  a  section  of 
Irish,  French  Canadians,  and  British,  and  Americans,  but  after¬ 
wards  the  French  Canadians  took  it  over  and  then  the  southeast¬ 
ern  Europeans.  By  1902  the  French-Canadian  total  had  swollen  to 

the  northward  mipadon  up  from  the  river  merely  by  examining  ward 
figures.  While  such  ward  stadsdcs  demonstrated  the  shifts  out  to  Ward 
Six  and  up  to  Wards  One  and  Five,  they  did  not  indicate  the  great  move¬ 
ment  of  immigrants  from  the  low  areas  of  Wards  Two,  Three,  and  Four, 
to  the  hilly  outskirts  of  the  same  wards.  The  source  of  all  information  re¬ 
garding  Common,  Oak,  and  Park  Streets  was  the  Lawrence  Assessor’s 
Street  Lists  of  Polls,  which  listed  all  adult  males  liable  for  Poll  taxes. 
Assessors'  Street  List  of  Polls  .  .  .  1884  .  .  .  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1884); 

Assessors’  Street  List  of  Polls  .  .  .  1894  .  .  .  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1894); 

Assessors’  Street  List  of  Polls  .  .  .  1902  .  .  .  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1902); 

Assessors’  Street  List  of  Polls  .  .  .  1912  .  .  .  (Lawrence,  Mass.,  1912). 

See  map. 
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50  per  cent,  but  ten  years  later  the  post-1890  immigrants  had 
driven  most  of  them  out.  The  Irish  segment  declined  steadily  until 
by  1912  it  was  a  minority  12  per  cent.  Ginditions  in  Ward  Four 
were  almost  the  same  as  in  Ward  Three. 

Oak  Street’s  pattern  was  much  simpler.  In  the  eastern  or  Ward 
Two  half  a  predominantly  Irish  population  became  Itahan  by 
1912;  while  in  the  western  sector  the  shift  was  from  Irish  to 
Syrian. 

Park  Street  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  eastern  or  Ward  Two 
blocks,  which  in  1884  had  primarily  German  residents,  and  the 
western  or  Ward  Three  and  Four  blocks,  whose  occupants  were 
mostly  Irish,  British,  and  American.  The  passage  of  twenty-eight 
years  reduced  the  Geman  component  in  the  east  from  5  5  per  cent 
to  39  per  cent  by  1912;  but  increased  the  importance  of  the  Irish 
from  16  per  cent  to  42  per  cent.  The  native  and  British  elements 
dropped  from  29  per  cent  to  17  per  cent.  In  the  west  the  Irish 
percentage  went  up  also  (42  per  cent  to  51  per  cent);  while  the 
British  and  native  proportions  again  fell  (46  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent).  There  were  always  a  few  Germans  in  the  west  and  a  few 
southeastern  Europeans  had  entered  by  1912  (15  per  cent). 

The  three  streets  confirmed  the  up  and  out  pattern.  The  Irish 
moved  steadily  from  Common  Street  up  to  Oak  and  then  to  Park 
Street;  while  the  natives  and  British  if  not  moving  to  Park  Street 
did  at  least  leave  Common  Street.  After  1890  the  later  immi¬ 
grants  moved  in  a  mass  into  the  lower  streets,  but  rarely  entered 
Park  Street.  As  the  newer  immigrants  pushed  the  older  ones  into 
better  living  quarters,  an  immigrant  cycle  was  in  operation. 

Lawrence  was  also  an  emigrant  city;  large  numbers  of  former 
immigrants  left  either  temporarily  or  permanently.  Generally  their 
destination  was  home  for  the  tie  with  the  old  country  was  a  strong 
one  based  on  family  relationships.  Duncan  Wood  appealed  to 
those  with  parents  abroad  with  this  notice: 

A  Word  in  Season  Your  Home 

Remember  at 

The  Promise  Very  Low  Rates 

You  Made  to  — 

Father  or  Mother  Make  the  Hearts 

When  Leaving  of  the 

The  Old  Country  Old  Folks  at  Home 
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And  Receiving 
Their  Blessing: 

“God  bless  you!  I 
will  never  for¬ 
get  You." 

You  can  Now 
Redeem  That  Promise 
By 

Sending 

Some  Article  as 
a 

Xmas  [sic]  Present 
I  am  Now  Prepared 
To 
Forward 
Small  Parcels 
From  Lawrence  to 


Rejoice 
Picture  Your 

Good  Old  Mother  or  Father 
opening  a 
Parcel  from  You 

in  this  Country,  and  exclaiming. 
With  Tears  of  Joy 
in  their  eyes 

“God  Bless  Them.  I  knew 
they  would  not  forget  me." 

Duncan  Wood 
Forwarder 
of 

Foreign  Parcels 
499 

Essex  Street.,  Lawrence.^® 


Even  earlier  J.  T.  Murphy,  another  travel  agent,  had  advertised: 
Old  Black  Star  Line — Liverpool  to  Lawrence 
Adults  $19,  Children  under  12  $14,  Infants  under  i  $3 
New  York  and  Liverpool  Steamship  3rd  Class  $30  Cabin  $75 
Bills  of  Exchange  in  any  amount  payable  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Wales.’* 


About  one  of  every  seven  immigrant  husbands  had  his  wife  back 
home  in  1909  when  the  Immigration  Commission  studied  mill 
workers  in  Lawrence.  Among  the  more  recent  immigrants — the 
Italians,  Russians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles — at  least  a  quarter  of 
the  husbands  had  left  their  wives  behind.  The  Canadians,  EngUsh, 
Germans,  and  Irish,  however,  almost  invariably  had  their  wives 
with  them.  Of  immigrants  who  had  been  here  ten  years  or  more 
only  the  Syrians  and  South  Italians  showed  more  than  10  per 
cent  with  absent  wives.  Anywhere  from  a  fifth  to  a  half  of  those 
here  less  than  five  years  were  without  their  wives.  In  this  group 
only  the  Irish,  Germans,  and  Canadians  had  less  than  20  per 
cent  with  wives  away.*® 


78.  Journal,  Jan.  13,  1883. 

79.  Sentinel,  April  6,  1861. 

80.  Immigration  Commission,  "Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  in  Repre¬ 
sentative  Commimity  A,”  Immigrants  in  Industry,  Fart  4:  Woolen  and 
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The  immigrant  responded  faithfully  to  these  obhgations  by 
making  frequent  visits  home.  The  Irish  were  not  content  with  in¬ 
dividual  trips,  but  even  formed  an  Excursion  Club  in  1897  to 
raise  money  for  a  group  voyage.  The  Cunard  Line  advertised 
steerage  passage  back  to  Ireland  from  Boston  for  only  $15.*^  The 
French  Canadian  visited  home  often  both  because  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  nostalgia.  Large  numbers  came  to  America  simply  to 
raise  money,  fully  expecting  to  return  in  a  few  years.  The  four 
important  periods  of  mass  migration  from  Lawrence  back  to  Cana¬ 
da  were  1882-1884,  1893-1894,  1904,  T912,  and  in  each  case 
the  principal  cause  was  mill  shutdowns.  Both  in  1886  and  1893 
the  newspapers  referred  to  the  movement  as  an  “exodus,”  and  in 
1893  the  Tribune  commented  on  the  sale  of  “hundreds”  of  rail¬ 
road  tickets  to  Canada.  The  purchase  of  roundtrip  tickets  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  planned  to  return,  but  the  packing  of  large  boxes 
indicated  more  permanent  departures.  By  offering  homesteads  in 
the  west  the  Canadian  government  drew  settlers  from  Lawrence 
and  Lowell  at  this  time  as  well  as  from  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The 
Lawrence  Congregation  Des  Dames  listed  forty-four  former  mem¬ 
bers  living  in  Canada  in  1912,  and  forty-one  in  1916.*^  A  number 
of  Italians  returned  home,  groups  leaving  in  1907  and  1908  dur¬ 
ing  a  momentary  depression  and  still  others  departing  in  1 9 1 1 . 
Some  announced  that  they  would  be  back  the  next  spring  after  par¬ 
ticipating  in  religious  festivals  and  avoiding  the  cold.  The  Syrian 
Al-Wafa  advised  its  readers  not  to  go  home  even  though  conditions 
seemed  bad  in  America.** 

The  Immigration  Commission  study  of  Lawrence  in  1909  pre- 

Worsted  Goods  Manufaturing,  II,  Immination  Commission,  Reports,  X, 
61  Congress,  2  Session,  Doc.  633  (Washington,  1911),  pp.  781-2.  The 
Armenian  figure  was  70  per  cent. 

81.  Tribune,  May  i,  1897;  Journal,  Sept.  25,  Dec.  4,  1880,  Sept.  4, 
1886;  Laierence  Morning  News,  June  ii,  28,  1884. 

82.  Marcus  L.  Hansen  and  John  Brebner,  The  Mingling  of  The  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  Peoples  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1940),  p.  166;  Le  Pro- 
gres,  Feb.  21,  1907;  Journal,  Aug.  19,  1882;  Lawrence  Morning  News, 
May  9,  1884;  American,  Sept.  17,  1886;  Tribune,  Aug.  9,  1893;  Le 
Progris,  Sept,  i,  1899,  April  29,  May  10,  1904,  April  25,  1907;  Sun, 
Feb.  6,  1912;  Paroisse  Sainte-Anne,  Congregation,  1912-1913,  pp.  31-32; 
ibid.,  1916-1917,  pp.  37-38. 

83.  Amy  A.  Bemady,  “The  Aliens  Rush  Home,"  Immigration  Restric¬ 
tion  League,  Scrapbook  of  Clippings,  1907,  at  Widener  Library,  Harvard; 
Immigration  Commission,  “Community  A,"  p.  652;  Strike  at  Lawrence, 
p.  367;  Sunday  Sun,  Oct.  22,  191 1;  Al-Wafa,  May  10,  1910. 
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sen  ted  a  useful  analysis  of  visits  home.  Since  the  Commission 
polled  12,225  immigrant  workers,  the  results  were  impressive. 
Of  all  immigrants  17.2  per  cent  made  at  least  one  trip  abroad 
after  coming  to  the  United  States.  VV^hile  only  6.1  per  cent  of 
those  here  under  five  years  had  gone  home,  19.1  per  cent  here 
five  to  ten  years  had  visited  and  3 1.6  per  cent  here  over  ten  years 
had  returned.  The  percentages  did  not  vary  noticeably  between 
males  and  females,  but  did  greatly  among  some  immigrant  groups. 
About  half  of  the  French  Canadians  had  visited  home  at  least 
once.  Second  were  the  Scots  with  about  40  per  cent  and  third 
the  EngUsh  with  27.4  per  cent.  Then  came  the  Germans  and  Irish 
at  about  16  per  cent.  The  later  immigrants  naturally  had  not  re¬ 
turned  to  the  old  country  as  much,  but  among  them  the  North 
Itahans  led  all  others.  Since  the  figures  did  not  include  those  who 
returned  permanendy,  they  give  a  conservative  picture  of  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Lawrence.®^  They  amplified  the  basic  concept  that  a 
constant  counter  movement  was  taking  place  while  the  massive 
immigration  was  underway. 

From  these  statistics  and  names  emerges  the  pattern  of  immigra¬ 
tion  in  Lawrence.  Between  1845  and  1912  many  ethnic  groups 
had  come  to  a  city  which  would  not  have  existed  without  them  and 
after  they  had  arrived  they  shaped  the  city  as  they  willed. 

84.  Inunigration  Commission,  “Community  A,"  p.  783. 


OF  SHIPS,  SHOES,  AND  SEALING  WAX: 
THE  EARLY  CAREER  OF  JOHN  GLOVER 

By  George  A.  Billias 


Some  years  after  the  Revolutionary  W'ar,  Henry  Knox,  onetime 
major  general,  rose  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  his  former  comrades-in-arms,  the  men  of  Marble¬ 
head.  Standing  there,  his  hulking  two-hundred  and  eighty  pound 
frame  catching  every  eye,  Knox  recalled  that  cold  Christmas  eve 
of  1776  when  these  brave  men  had  ferried  Washington’s  army 
across  an  ice-choked  river  to  launch  a  stabbing  attack  against  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  that  helped  turn  the  tide  in  the  Revolution. 
Knox,  who  had  played  a  leading  role  in  that  memorable  episode, 
recounted: 

I  wish  the  members  of  this  body  .  .  .  had  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  ...  in  that  bitter  night  .  .  .  and  seen 
the  men  from  Marblehead,  and  Marblehead  alone,  stand 
forw'ard  to  lead  the  army  along  the  perilous  path  to  .  .  . 
Trenton.  There,  sir,  went  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead, 
alike  at  home  upon  land  or  water  .  .  .  ardent,  patriotic,  and 
unflinching  whenever  they  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  country.^ 

Such  was  the  cahbre  of  John  Glover’s  regiment.  If  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  the  old  military  adage  that  a  unit  is  only  as  good  as  its  leader¬ 
ship,  then  Glover  was  a  crack  commander.  Yet  one  scans  the 
general  histories  of  the  war  in  vain  to  catch  more  than  a  fleeting 
reference  to  the  man.  He  has  remained  one  of  the  forgotten  men 
of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  war. 

In  certain  respects,  Glover’s  background  bears  some  comparison 
with  Washington’s;  both  were  born  the  same  year,  both  cultivated 
an  association  with  the  military  long  before  the  Revolution,  and 
both  were  leaders  in  their  respective  communities  by  1775.  But 
here  the  similarities  end.  Washington  was  born  of  a  well-to-do 
family,  possessed  a  keen  eye  for  western  land  speculation,  and 
clinched  his  chances  for  success  by  marrying  a  rich  widow.  Glover 
had  none  of  these  advantages.  He  sprang  from  more  humble 

I.  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead,  3rd  ed. 
(Marblehead,  1897),  p.  177. 
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origins,  his  grandfather  and  father  both  having  been  house  car- 
penters.2 

Little  is  known  of  the  father  save  that  practicing  his  trade  to  his 
own  advantage,  he  helped  build  the  large  double  dweUing  in 
Salem  where  John  and  his  brothers  were  born.®  The  house,  long 
since  gone,  overlooked  the  gloomy  precincts  of  Prison  Lane,  where 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  witchcraft  fame  had  been  confined, 
an  environment  hardly  calculated  to  make  for  a  happy  childhood.* 

Indeed,  these  surroundings  evoked  sorrowful  memories  for 
Glover.  Born  on  November  5,  1732,  and  baptized  in  the  First 
Church  in  Salem  the  same  month,  he  was  only  four  years  old 
when  his  father  passed  away.  His  mother,  the  former  Tabitha 
Bacon,  was  left  a  young  widow  of  twenty-eight  with  four  small 
boys  ranging  in  years  from  two  and  one-half  to  six.®  Little  is  known 
of  her  struggle  to  support  the  family,  but  she  must  have  done 
it  single-handed  because  she  waited  until  her  sons  were  grown 
to  manhood  before  marrying  a  second  time.®  To  this  courageous 
woman  John  owed  many  of  the  character  traits  he  showed  in 
later  life. 

Glover’s  name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  of  Marblehead,  but  just  when  the  fatherless  family 
moved  from  Salem  is  not  quite  clear.  One  thing  is  certain;  the 
change  of  address  brought  no  change  in  social  status.  The  Glover 
brothers  during  their  youthful  years  in  Marblehead  followed  the 
family  tradition  as  artisans.  A  deed  drawn  in  1756  when  Glover 

2.  John  Glover’s  grandfather  was  the  son  of  the  John  Glover  who  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Guppy  of  Salem  in  1660.  The  grandfather  left  £812,  a  sizeable 
estate  for  an  artisan  in  that  period,  but  John  Glover’s  father  was  not  the 
eldest  son  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  received  much  in  the  way  of  patri¬ 
mony.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Court  House,  Salem, 
Mass.,  book  305,  leaf  22;  book  320,  leaf  265;  and  book  318,  leaf  151. 

3.  Essex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Salem,  Mass.,  book  71,  leaf  140; 
Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Court  House,  Salem,  Mass., 
book  322,  leaves  206-208. 

4.  'The  exact  location  of  Glover’s  birthplace  has  been  fixed  by  an  earlier 

writer,  and  in  view  of  Glover’s  interest  in  religious  matters  it  is  fittingly 
occupied  by  the  rectory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  R.  C.  Church  located  at 
26-28  St.  Peter  Street,  Salem.  See  Frank  A.  Gardner,  "Birthplace  of  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Glover,”  Massachusetts  Magazine,  V  37. 

5.  Tabitha  Glover  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  four  boys  on  Septem¬ 
ber  II,  1737.  See  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  317,  leaf  155. 

6.  Sidney  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  (Salem,  1928),  HI, 
19.  Tabitha  Bacon,  was  bom  in  1709,  married  her  first  husband  in  1727 
and  her  second,  Thomas  Jillings  of  Newbury,  in  1756.  She  died  in 
Marblehead  in  1785. 
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was  twenty-four  recorded  his  occupation  as  a  cordwainer,  and  that 
of  his  brothers  Jonathan,  Samuel,  and  Daniel  as  mariner,  cord¬ 
wainer,  and  blockmaker,  respectively.^ 

The  dual  label  of  shoemaker-soldier  clung  to  John  Glover 
down  through  the  years,  and  gave  rise  to  a  horrendous  pun  that 
he  left  his  awl  for  his  country  when  he  joined  the  patriot  army.* 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  probably  did  not  confine  himself 
solely  to  shoemaking  for  very  long  because  the  vocation  offered 
hmited  opportunities. 

It  was  common  practice  for  artisans  in- coastal  communities  to 
engage  in  business  fines  other  than  their  trades,  and  Glover  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  During  the  same  year  he  was  styling 
himself  cordwainer,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  grant  him 
“Liberty  to  retail  strong  Liquors  in  .  .  .  Marblehead.”*  Trade  in 
rum  was  so  brisk  that  Glover  secured  a  license  for  1756  and  for 
the  ten  years  following.^® 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  shoemaker’s  bench  or  grog  counter 
provided  the  versatile  young  businessman  with  the  stake  which 
permitted  him  to  embark  upon  still  another  commercial  career. 
At  any  rate,  by  the  1760’s  he  had  amassed  sufficient  capital  to 
become  both  a  shipowner  and  merchant.  Spotty  shipping  records 
prior  to  the  Revolution  deny  us  a  full  view  of  Glover’s  activities, 
but  from  the  fragments  of  information  available  it  is  clear  he 
used  trade  routes  characteristic  of  the  port  and  period. 

Marblehead’s  commerce  may  be  likened  to  a  three-legged  stool, 
for  her  economy  rested  on  three  main  props  of  trade:  the  West 
Indies,  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  the  coastal  trade.  The  major 
support  of  course,  was  the  West  Indies  trade.”  Fish,  of  which 
Marblehead  had  more  than  her  share,  lumber,  and  domestic 

7.  Essex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  Salem,  Mass.,  book  104,  leaf  74. 
This  description  of  occupations  differs  from  that  given  in  Nathan  P.  San¬ 
born,  General  John  Glover  and  His  Marblehead  Regiment  (Marblehead, 
1919).  PP-  6-7- 

8.  Uriel  Crocker,  Memorial  (Boston,  1891),  p.  23. 

9.  Petition  of  John  Glover  to  the  General  Court,  Oct.  6,  1756,  in  Massa- 
husetts  Archives,  CXX,  121,  in  State  House,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

10.  "List  of  Innholders  and  Retailers,”  Ichabod  Tucker  Papers,  I,  July 
1756  and  each  succeeding  July  through  July  1766,  Essex  Institute,  here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  E.  I. 

11.  For  an  excellent  description  of  Marblehead's  trade  for  the  century 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  see  William  Hammond  Bowden,  “The  Commerce 
of  Marblehead  1665-1775,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  LXVIII 
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products  from  New  England’s  industries  were  exchanged  for  the 
more  intriguing  West  Indies  mainstays  of  rum,  molasses  and  sugar. 
That  Glover’s  business  enterprise  fitted  into  this  pattern  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  first  vessel  appearing  under  his  name.  She  was  the 
sixty-ton  schooner,  William,  built  in  nearby  Newbury  in  1762, 
and  manned  by  a  small  crew  of  six.'^  ^  yegf  after  her  christening, 
Glover  sent  her  to  Barbados  carrying  a  cargo  of  fish  and  lumber, 
and  the  following  year  she  made  a  run  back  from  Jamaica  laden 
with  sugar  and  rum.** 

The  second  leg  of  the  stool,  trade  with  the  Iberian  {leninsula, 
saw  some  of  the  best  grades  of  dried  fish  sent  to  Catholic  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  exchange  for  fruits,  wines  and  salt.  Skippered  by 
John  Devereux  Dennis,  the  Sweet,  a  forty-five-ton  schooner  owned 
by  Glover  sailed  from  Aveiro,  Portugal  in  May,  1765.  She  bore 
a  cargo  of  salt  which  was  used  in  Marblehead  to  cure  the  very 
fish  that  were  the  staple  of  the  trade.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  the  Sweet  made  a  return  voyage  to  Portugal  with  a  thousand 
quintals  of  fish.** 

The  third  prop  was  coastwise  shipping  to  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies  for  produce  and  naval  stores,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  grains  and  the  three  “t’s,”  tar,  tobacco  and  turpentine. 
Although  it  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  that  Glover  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  coastal  traffic,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  Sweet 
which  made  voyages  to  and  from  South  Carolina  under  the  same 
master,  was  still  owned  by  Glover.*® 

Apparently  Glover  commanded  vessels  as  well  as  owned  them. 
Once  more,  inadequate  shipping  records  create  a  problem  because 
no  official  entry  appears  to  confirm  the  fact  that  Glover  served 
as  captain.  But  Ashley  Bowen,  chatty  Marblehead  diarist  and 
sailmaker,  refers  to  sails  he  patched  for  “Capt  John  Glover,"  and 
town  and  business  records  are  replete  with  similar  references.*"  It 

12.  Abstract  of  English  Shipping  Records  Relating  to  Massachusetts — 
From  Original  Records  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  III,  item 
1120,  E.I.  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  Abstract  English  Shipping  Records. 

13.  Ibid,  III,  item  1120  and  IV,  item  1368. 

14.  Ibid.,  IV,  items  1342  and  1349. 

13.  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  ed..  Early  Coastwise  and  Foreign  Shipping  of 
Salem  (Salem,  1934),  180.  See  the  account  books  of  John  Ingalls  and 
Henry  Lane,  Feb.  13,  1768,  in  Marblehead  Historical  Society  for  evidence 
that  Dennis  was  still  charging  shipping  supplies  to  Glover’s  account. 

16.  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book  1766-1774,  entries  of  Sept.  19,  1768, 
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was  not  uncommon  in  that  day  for  owners  to  serve  as  masters  on 
their  own  craft,  and  certainly  when  Glover  commanded  his  regi¬ 
ment  later  in  the  Revolution,  he  ran  the  unit  with  the  quarter¬ 
deck  efficiency  of  an  old  sea  captain. 

Colonial  seaport  merchants  were  men  of  many  parts,  and  not 
infrequently  those  with  one  hand  in  foreign  commerce  had  the 
other  in  the  fisheries.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  merchant  of  Glover’s 
stature  should  become  involved  in  fishing,  the  principal  industry  in 
Marblehead.  Indeed  as  time  went  on  fishing  became  his  main 
enterprise.”  With  his  energy  and  business  acumen,  Glover  was  a 
success,  and  he  accumulated  considerable  property  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.^* 

In  1774  Glover  shifted  his  place  of  business  from  Marblehead 
to  Beverly.  Purchasing  a  lot  along  the  waterfront  containing  a 
wharf,  warehouse,  cooper’s  shop  and  other  essentials  for  his  ship¬ 
ping  and  fishing  activities,  Glover  transferred  his  vessels  to  the 
new  location,  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  Marblehead.^*  At 
Beverly  he  conducted  his  business  alongside  other  leading  mer¬ 
chants  like  Israel  Thorndike,  who  later  became  a  patriot-privateer 
and  one  of  New  England’s  early  millionaires.  Like  most  merchants 
and  importers  of  that  town  he  probably  engaged  in  both  a  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade,  selling  his  return  cargoes  from  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal  and  the  West  Indies  to  fellow  businessmen  at  wholesale,  and 
to  local  fishermen  and  townspeople  at  retail.^® 

Massachusetts’  maritime  attractions  were  equally  remunerative 
to  other  members  of  the  Glover  family.  Brother  Jonathan  went  to 


Aug.  19,  1773  and  Oct.  4,  1774  in  Marblehead  Historical  Society.  See 
also  copy  of  Marblehead  Town  Records,  1764-1788,  passim,  E.I.,  and  ac¬ 
count  bmks  of  John  Ingalls  and  Henry  Lane,  Marblehead  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

17.  Glover  to  Joshua  [?]  Merchant  in  Boston,  August  2,  1773,  Beverly 
Historical  Society;  Glover  to  [Benjamin]  Lincoln,  May  15,  1783,  Marble¬ 
head  Historical  Stxriety;  and  Glover  to  Henry  Knox,  July  15,  1790,  Knox 
Manuscripts,  XXIV,  102,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

18.  Glover  to  [Beniamin]  Lincoln,  May  15,  1783,  Marblehead  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  Glover’s  luck  was  not  always  gc^  in  the  fisheries.  A  news- 

f taper  account  in  1771  related  that  one  of  Glover’s  schooners  was  run 
oul  by  another  vessel  on  the  fishing  grounds  and  was  sunk.  Boston  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  May  27,  1771. 

19.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Court  House,  book 
133,  leaf  238. 

20.  Octavius  T.  Howe,  “Beverly  Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution,” 
Publications  of  the  Colonial  Soci^  of  Massachusetts,  XXIV  (1920-1922), 
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sea  as  master  of  the  schooner  Eliza  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Three  years  later  he  owned  and  skippered  his  own  vessel,  a  one- 
hundred-ton  snow,  the  Port  Pacquet.-^  Like  his  brother  John,  he 
dealt  extensively  with  merchants  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  prior  to  the  Revolution  he  owned  at  least  four  different 
vessels  in  the  space  of  a  decade.^®  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in  Marble¬ 
head. 

Jonathan  emerges  as  a  typical  figure  of  the  so-called  cod-fish 
aristocracy  of  that  era.  He  owned  a  large  three-story  house  with  a 
splendid  garden,  which  in  its  day  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  town.  Flanking  the  entrance  to  the  garden  were  two  large 
posts,  upon  each  of  which  stood  a  gilded  eagle  with  outspread 
wings,  and  for  this  reason  his  home  was  known  for  many  years  as 
the  Eagle  House.-*  A  shrewd  businessman,  he  was  active  in  the 
fisheries,  made  money  as  a  ship-owning  merchant,  and  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  local  real  estate  operator  to  boot.-®  Few  Marbleheaders 
could  afford  to  have  their  portraits  painted  by  John  Singleton  Cop¬ 
ley,  and  the  picture  of  Jonathan  is  attributed  to  that  fine  artist. 
Fewer  yet  could  afford  to  go  to  church  in  a  conspicuous  yellow 
coach  drawn  by  two  white  horses  and  driven  by  a  colored  servant 
with  t\vo  more  Negro  coachmen  behind  to  hold  the  tassel.-® 

Samuel  Glover,  like  his  brother  John,  divided  his  time  among 
the  shoemaker’s  last,  sailing  mast,  and  grog  counter.  In  1752 
Samuel  Glover  was  listed  as  master  of  a  small  forty-eight-ton 
schooner,  but  four  years  later  identified  himself  as  cordwainer 
and  received  a  license  to  peddle  liquor. When  he  died  at  thirty- 
one,  Samuel  was  able  to  leave  a  modest  estate  of  some  £569,  in¬ 
cluding  a  mansion  house,  warehouse,  and  land.-* 

zi.Tapley,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

22.  Abstract  English  Shipping  Records,  III,  item  951. 

23.  Ibid.,  Ill  and  IV,  items  951,  1125,  1335,  and  1348. 

24.  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  A  Guide  to  Marblehead,  5th  ed.,  (Marblehead, 
1896)  p.  25. 

23.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  1905),  I,  309  and  III,  130. 

26.  WPA  Historical  Records  Survey,  American  Portraits  1620-1825 
Found  in  Massachusetts  p.  168;  Crocker,  op.  cit.,  18;  and  Crocker  Ar¬ 
chives,  XV,  I.  The  Crocker  Archives  are  in  the  private  possession  of  U. 
Haskell  Crocker,  Manchester,  Mass. 

27.  Tapley,  op.  cit.,  188;  and  "List  of  Innholders  and  Retailers,”  July 
1756,  Ichabra  Tucker  Papers,  I.E.I. 

28.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  Coimty  Court  House,  book 
341,  leaf  479. 
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Daniel  Glover,  on  the  other  hand,  alternated  between  his  trade 
as  blockmaker  and  shipmaster.^*  More  often  than  not  he  com¬ 
manded  the  vessels  owned  by  his  brother  Jonathan  before  the 
Revolution.®*  From  the  criminal  action  brought  against  him  by 
one  of  the  townspeople  for  disturbing  the  peace,  Daniel  must 
have  acted  hke  many  another  rough-and-ready  sailor  on  shore 
leave.®* 

The  Glovers,  then,  were  self-made  men.  Arriving  in  Marble¬ 
head  a  family  of  artisans,  they  shouldered  their  way  into  the 
coterie  of  prosperous  colonial  merchants  who  formed  the  upper 
social  strata  of  maritime  Massachusetts.  By  the  eve  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Glovers  had  risen  to  positions  alongside  the  Hoopers, 
Lees,  and  Ornes  as  the  most  important  merchants  of  the  town 
that  ranked  sixth  in  population  within  the  thirteen  colonies. ®- 

While  he  busily  amassed  his  fortune,  young  John  Glover  found 
time  to  mix  business  with  pleasure.  He  fell  in  love  with  and 
courted  Hannah  Gale,  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna  Gale.®®  For 
£2:5:0,  the  equivalent  of  today’s  two  dollar  marriage  license,  the 
young  bride  of  twenty-one  and  the  groom  one  year  her  senior 
were  married  in  Marblehead’s  Second  Congregational  Church  on 
October  30,  1754.®*  Unfortunately,  no  portrait  or  biographical 
sketch  exists  to  tell  us  more  of  Hannah  Glover. 

Colonial  courtships  have  been  described  most  aptly  by  the 
noted  French  traveler  of  the  period,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux; 
"Both  sexes  arrive  early  at  puberty,  their  constitutions  are  warm, 
there  are  few  restraints  and  they  lose  no  time  in  completing  the 
great  object,  the  population  of  the  country  .’’®®  Certainly  John  and 
Hannah  lost  no  time  in  “completing  the  great  object.”  Much  later, 

29.  Ashley  Bowen  Day  Book,  June  18,  1774,  Marblehead  Historical 
Society. 

30.  Abstract  of  English  Shipping  Records,  III,  IV,  items  1142,  1338, 
1359,  and  1396. 

31.  Nathan  Bowen,  “Records  of  Criminal  Tryals,”  August  20,  1770, 
Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

32.  Tapley,  op.  cit.,  p.  Hi. 

a.  Marblehead  Vital  Records,  I,  191.  Two  Hannah  Gales,  cousins  to 
one  another  were  born  in  May  and  June,  1733.  By  subtracting  the  age 
of  Glover's  wife  as  given  on  her  gravestone,  it  can  he  determined  she  was 
the  Hannah  Gale  born  on  June  17,  I733- 

34.  Records  of  Second  Congregational  Church,  Town  Clerk’s  0£Bce, 
Marblehead. 

35.  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  Travels  in  North  America  (1827  ed..  New 
York),  p.  79- 
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in  his  mid-forties,  Glover  made  known  his  views  on  love,  claiming 
that,".  .  .  as  Love  is  in  some  measure  if  not  altogether  so  involun¬ 
tary  a  passion,  it  cannot.  It  ought  not  be  Contrould.  .  .  What 
Glover  preached  in  his  forties,  he  practiced  in  his  twenties.  On 
March  2,  1755  Hannah  Glover  stood  before  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion  of  her  church  along  with  other  members  who  “ownd  their 
faults. The  little  fault  to  which  she  “ownd”  was  born  March 
^3*  *755;  *ts  name  was  John,  and  he  arrived  five  months  after 
the  marriage  of  his  parents.^* 

In  keeping  with  the  practice  of  that  day,  the  Glovers  had  a 
large  family,  eleven  children  in  all,  and  in  view  of  the  high  infant 
mortality’  in  the  colonial  period  they  could  consider  themselves 
fortunate  that  only  two  died  in  infancy.®®  John  took  his  role  as 
parent  seriously,  and  was  characterized  as  “.  .  .  the  affectionate 
husband,  the  kind  brother,  and  the  best  of  fathers.”^®  Inordinately 
fond  of  his  children,  he  once  described  himself  as  “.  .  .  one  who 
is  very  particularly  attached  to  his  children;  this  may  be  called  a 
weakness  in  me;  however,  it’s  a  weakness  as  I  at  all  times  take 
pride  in  showing.”** 

This  portrait  of  a  devoted  husband  and  father  lends  more  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  excellent  pencil  sketch  of  Glover  by  Colonel  John  Trum¬ 
bull,  the  Revolutionary  soldier  turned  artist. *2  Drawn  in  the 
1790’s  the  sketch  reveals  a  handsome,  well-chiseled  face — with 
a  surprisingly  youthful  appearance — topped  by  a  fine  head  of 
hair.  His  broad,  high  forehead,  and  clear,  well-set  eyes  gave  him 
an  intelligent  look,  while  his  long,  fine  nose  and  full  lips  added 
to  his  good  looks.  Glover  was  very  short  in  stature,  and  the  keen  eye 
of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  measured  him  as  "a  little  man.”*® 

36.  Glover  to  Horatio  Gates  Sept.  3,  1779.  Gates  Papers,  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

37.  Records  of  Second  Congregational  Church,  Town  Clerk’s  Office, 
Marblehead. 

38.  Entry  of  birth  noted  in  Glover  Bible,  Marblehead  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  Neither  Sanborn,  op.  cit.  p.  7,  nor  William  P.  Upham,  “A  Memoir  of 
John  Glover,”  E.I.H.C.,  V,  (1863),  131  have  the  date  of  birth  noted 
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39.  Entry  of  births  noted  in  Glover  Bible,  Marblehead  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

40.  Salem  Gazette,  January  30,  1797. 

41.  Copy  of  letter  Glover  to  Washington,  January  28,  1781,  E.I. 

42.  Theodore  Sizer,  Works  of  Colonel  John  Trumbull  (New  Haven, 
1950)  p.  26. 

43.  Chastellux,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-70. 
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“Society  in  seaboard  New  England,”  wrote  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  “was  carefully  stratified  .  .  .  The  quality  dressed  differently 
.  .  .  lived  in  finer  houses,  expected  and  received  deference,  and 
‘ran’  their  communities  because  they  controlled  the  working  capital 
of  ships  and  goods. Certainly  this  description  fitted  Glover 
perfecdy.  As  a  member  of  the  ‘quality,’  he  conformed  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  typical  of  his  class.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  for  example, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  “gentleman,”  as  befitted  a  man  of  his 
standing.*® 

Glover  also  possessed  that  other  badge  of  social  station,  a  fine 
home.  Though  not  on  the  order  of  the  spacious  mansions  built 
by  shipping  magnates  like  Jeremiah  Lee  or  Robert  “King”  Hooper, 
the  large  two-storied  Glover  house  was  ample  for  the  well-to-do 
merchant.  Standing  only  a  short  distance  back  from  the  wharves, 
taverns,  and  warehouses  that  lined  the  shore,  and  not  too  far 
away  from  the  spot  where  Skipper  Ireson  immortalized  in  Whit¬ 
tier’s  lines  was  reputedly  tarred  and  feathered,  Glover  erected  the 
house  in  1762  to  accommodate  his  rapidly  growing  family.*® 
When  Glover  led  his  wife  through  the  front  door  of  her  new’  home, 
Hannah  saw  before  her  a  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor, 
while  nearer  to  the  entrance  on  either  side  of  the  center  halhvay 
were  doors  that  opened  into  rooms  looking  out  on  what  is  now 
Glover  Square.  One  room  probably  served  as  a  parlor  and  was 
reserved  for  special  occasions  only,  the  other  was  a  sitting  room 
where  business  could  be  conducted;  and  from  either  she  could 
look  out  and  see  the  busy  traffic  moving  down  King  Street  to  the 
wharves.  Walking  down  the  hall  past  the  front  stairs,  she  came 
upon  a  commodious  kitchen  that  must  have  warmed  her  home¬ 
maker’s  heart.  The  second  floor  contained  bedrooms  with  fireplaces 
judiciously  located  to  keep  off  the  cold  blasts  of  the  blustering 
Marblehead  winters.*^ 

44.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  1783- 
1860  (Boston,  19Z1),  p.  23. 

45.  Commission  to  John  Glover,  March  12,  1759,  signed  by  Thomas 
Pownall,  Governor  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Secretary  in  E.I. 

46.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  109,  leaf  276.  Glover  swelled 
his  real  estate  holdings  in  town  by  acquiring  other  property  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  See  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  124,  leaf  270,  book 
133,  leaf  107,  and  book  133,  leaf  108. 

47.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cram  for  permitting 
him  to  visit  and  to  describe  the  Glover  home  that  remains  standing  to 
this  day. 
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Like  many  a  modern  young  businessman,  Glover  made  it  a 
point  to  belong  to  the  right  clubs  for  proper  contacts.  He  joined 
the  Tuesday  Evening  Club,  a  social  organization  bsting  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  town.*®  What 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  club  was  we  can  only  guess  because 
no  records  are  available,  but  its  members  met  at  the  Prentiss  house 
on  Mugford  Street  where  the  local  committee  of  safety  was  to 
convene  at  a  later  date.  Here  Glover  conversed  with  men  like 
Jeremiah  Lee,  wealthy  merchant  and  outstanding  patriot;  Elbridge 
Gerry,  the  young  firebrand  who  subsequently  became  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and  Dr.  Ehsha  Story, 
a  physician  and  surgeon  of  considerable  reputation,  who  had  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  acted  as  one  of  the  “Indians” 
who  pitched  tea  in  the  sea  in  ’73  at  Boston. 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  Glover’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  his  early  career  were  the  steps  he  took  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  role  of  soldier.  The  military’  instinct  ran  strongly  in  the  Glover 
family;  Samuel  served  as  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  Jonathan  was  to  become  colonel  of  the  5th  Essex  County 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia  in  1776.*®  John  received  his 
first  military  commission  in  1759  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  as 
ensign  in  the  third  military  foot  company  of  the  Essex  County 
militia  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Jacob  Fowle.®®  Three 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  captain  lieutenant,  and  in  1773  he 
became  captain  of  a  company  in  Colonel  John  Gallison’s  regi¬ 
ment.®^ 

Besides  training  with  the  militia  for  many  years,  Glover  may 
have  received  the  benefit  of  expert  instruction  in  soldiering  from 
another  source  during  the  early  1770’s.  Timothy  Pickering,  a  de¬ 
voted  student  of  mifitary  affairs  in  neighboring  Salem,  was  re- 

48.  Roads,  History  of  Marblehead,  p.  504. 

49.  Soldier’s  Receipt,  April  20,  1763,  Item  5785,  Marblehead  His.  Soc.; 
and  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (Boston, 
1899),  VI,  510. 

50.  Commission  to  John  Glover,  March  la,  1759,  signed  by  Thomas 
Pownall,  Gk)vemor  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Secret^,  in  E.I. 

51.  Commission  to  John  Glover,  February  8,  1773,  si^ed  by  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Governor  and  John  Cotton,  Deputy  S^retary  in  E.I.;  Upham, 
op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
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quested  to  undertake  the  drilling  of  the  Marblehead  levies.®^ 
Whether  Pickering  accepted  the  offer  is  not  a  matter  of  record, 
but  in  view  of  his  ambition  to  place  the  Massachusetts  militia  on 
an  effective  war  footing,  the  chances  are  that  he  did.  No  doubt 
this  proposal  was  the  basis  for  the  unsubstantiated  family  legend 
that  John  Glover,  William  Lee,  and  other  members  of  the  Marble¬ 
head  regiment  formed  a  military  association  with  Pickering  as 
their  leader  in  the  years  just  prior  to  the  war.  Tradition  has  it 
that  they  studied  mUitary  theory,  learned  the  use  of  the  small  and 
broad  sword,  and  mastered  the  manual  of  company  and  battalion 
movements  under  the  guidance  of  a  former  sergeant  of  the  British 
army.®* 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Glover  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  mihtary  talents.  As  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  he 
commanded  his  famous  regiment  through  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  engagements  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Few 
units  could  match  his  regiment’s  brilliant  combat  record.  Composed 
almost  entirely  of  sea-faring  men  from  Marblehead,  these  soldier- 
sailors  could  march  into  battle  positions  or  tread  a  quarter  deck 
with  equal  ease.  They  were  detailed  to  man  small  ships  and  boats 
for  the  army  so  often  that  they  have  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
“amphibious  regiment.”  The  skilfully  executed  evacuation  from 
Long  Island  and  the  equally  successful  crossing  over  the  ice-packed 
Delaware  showed  that  they  merited  this  sobriquet. 

Having  demonstrated  that  he  was  ripe  for  a  higher  command, 
Glover  was  promoted  by  Congress  to  brigadier  general  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1777.®*  At  first  he  modestly  declined  the  promotion  on 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  unworthy  of  so  important  a  post.  Any 
doubts  he  may  have  had  regarding  his  military  abilities,  however, 
were  dispelled  by  this  glowing  tribute  from  General  Washington 
who  urged  him  to  accept  the  higher  rank: 

...  I  think  I  may  tell  you  without  flattery,  that  I  know  of 

no  man  better  qualified  than  you  to  conduct  a  Brigade.  You 

52.  Timothy  Pickering  to  William  Lee,  Oct.  ii,  1771,  Pickering  Pa¬ 
pers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

53.  Thomas  A.  Lee,  “The  Lee  Family  of  Marblehead,”  E.I.H.C.,  LIII, 

(1917).  155. 

54.  Benjamin  Rush  to  Robert  Morris,  Feb.  22,  1777,  Edmund  C.  Bur¬ 
nett,  ed..  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress  (Washington, 
1923).  IL  271. 
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have  activity  and  industn’;  and  as  you  very  well  know  the 
duty  of  a  colonel,  you  know  how  to  exact  that  duty  from 
others.®* 

Returning  to  the  army,  Glover  justified  Washington’s  confi¬ 
dence  by  leading  a  brigade  through  the  important  campaigns  at 
Saratoga  and  Rhode  Island.  Thus,  after  a  many-sided  career  as 
cordwainer,  shipowner,  merchant  and  mihtiaman  in  Marble¬ 
head,  John  Glover  took  his  place  in  national  affairs  as  one  of  the 
minor  but  able  mihtary  leaders  in  the  American  Revolution. 

55.  General  Washington  to  John  Glover,  Apr.  26,  1777,  John  C.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  ed..  Writings  of  George  Washington  (Washington,  1932),  VII, 
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Early  Career  of  John  Glover,” 
376-387;  “Pox  and  Politics  in 
Marblehead,  *773-*  774,”  43- 
58 

Bingham,  Millicent  Todd,  Emily 
Dickinson’s  Home,  Letters  of 
Edward  Dickinson  and  His 
Family,  rev.,  290-292 
Bistany,  Gabriel,  368 
Bloome,  Benjamin,  86 
Bloomhoff  Lady,  ship  99 
Boardman,  William,  248 
Bombay,  India,  100,  127,  206 
Bordeaux,  France,  128,  345 
Borneo,  bark,  299,  31 1 
Borneo,  ship,  116,  304,  346 
Boston,  164,  173,  175,  191,  192; 
bar  in  Sedgwick-Parsons  feud, 
174,  176-177;  Beacon  Hill 

District,  27,  28;  Gardner  Mu¬ 
seum,  336;  immigrant  port, 
354,  361,  374;  Old  ^uth 
Church,  36;  replaces  Salem  as 
port,  304-305,  306-307,  308, 
315;  and  the  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  87-147  passim,  204-208 
passim,  304,  308,  315,  344, 
34^ 

Boston,  U.  S.  S.,  298 
fiowditch,  Nathaniel,  12,  133, 

336 

Bowen,  Ashley,  49,  54,  379 
Bower,  Robert,  362 
Boxer,  U.  S.  S.,  246,  247 
Bradford  Academy  (Bradford 
Junior  College),  15 
Bradstreet,  Anne,  The  Tenth 
Muse  Lately  Sprung  Up  In 
America,  14 
Braham  &  Co.,  99 
Breen,  John,  357,  361 
Bremen,  Germany,  128,  326,  345 
Briodu  Mar,  150 
British  in  Sumatra,  83-152  pas¬ 
sim,  203,  251  passim,  327, 
33*.  333-334 
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British  Navy,  blockade  of  Suma¬ 
tra  in  War  of  1812,  146 
Broff  &  Co.,  99 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  New  England: 

Indian  Summer,  quoted,  ii 
Brown,  Capt.  Moses,  74n.,  no 
Brown,  Captain  Nathaniel,  348 
Frown,  Robert  E.,  Middle-Class 
Democracy  and  the  Revolution 
in  Massachusetts,  1691-1780, 
292,  294 

Bryant  &  Sturgis,  214 
Bullock,  Benjamin,  no 
Burnap,  Mrs.,  189 
Butterfield,  Lyman  H.,  rev.  of 
Bemis’s  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  the  Union,  284-286 
Byers,  Douglas  S.,  “Ipswich 
B.  C.,”  252-264 

Cabot,  Capt.  Samuel,  no 
Cabot  family,  307 
Cadet,  brig,  96,  97,  98,  120,  330 
Cadiz,  Spain,  98,  128 
Calcutta,  India,  123,  127,  204, 
206,  212 

Caldwell  family,  18 
Cambridge,  1 98 
Camilla,  115 

Campopiano,  Jeremiah,  367 
Canning,  Captain  John,  102,  130, 
131;  mission  to  Sultan  of  At- 
jeh,  148,  204 

Cannon,  Le  Grand,  Return  at 
Even,  22 

Cantillon,  O’Hea,  360 
Canton,  China,  98,  99,  127,  128, 
149,  114.  i97.  298,  345 
Cape  Ann,  285;  in  poetry  of  T.  S. 
Eliot,  19-20 

Capetown,  South  Africa,  96,  98, 
105,  106,  122 

Cargoes.  See  Exports,  Imports 
Carnes,  Jonathan,  96,  97,  104- 
108,  113,  114,  116,  324,  339 
Caroline  Augusta,  ship,  307 
Cartier,  ship,  133 
“The  Case  of  James  Cook,”  by 
Ralph  M.  Aderman,  59-67 
Castlereagh,  Lord  137,  138 
Catherine  the  Great,  171 
Cato,  71,  72,  73,  75,  77t  79 
Cawley,  William,  84,  85 
Centurion,  ship,  132 
Ceres,  hark,  11911. 

Chapman,  John,  59,  61,  62,  65 
Charles,  78,  80 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  27,  28 


Charlestown,  192 
Charlton,  Joshua,  86 
Chase,  George  Wingate,  Haver¬ 
hill,  15 
Chelsea,  5 

Chestnut  Street,  Salem,  336 
Child,  Sir  Josiah,  84 
Chinese  Repository,  249 
Choate,  Joseph  Hodges,  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great  Britain,  279 
Choate,  Rufus,  15 
Christmas,  196,  197 
Churches:  in  I^wrence,  (1850), 
353;  German  in  Lawrence 
(1887),  365;  Italian  in  Law¬ 
rence  (1900),  367;  Polish  in 
Lawrence  (1905),  367;  Syrian 
in  Lawrence,  367,  368 
Church  services,  attendance  in 
Reading,  from  cordwainer’s 
journal  (1788-1793),  188, 

189,  190,  197,  200,  201 
Civil  War,  effect  on  Sumatra 
trade,  319-321,  330 
Clark,  William  Bell,  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Privateers,  rev.,  287-289 
Clay,  Henry,  165 
Clementina,  bark,  311,  317 
Cleveland,  Mr.,  195,  197 
Cloutier,  Am6dee,  364 
Cochichawick,  See  Andover 
Coffee,  127,  141,  224;  American 
trade  with  Sumatra  (1816-73), 
123,  205-207,  214,  238,248. 

297.  307.  315.  321.  323. 
324-325,  329 
Coffin,  Captain  248 
Cogswell  family,  18 
Cohen,  B.  Bernard,  “Henry  James 
and  the  Hawthorne  Centenni¬ 
al,”  279,  283 

Cole,  Donald  B.,  “Lawrence,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts:  Model  Town  to  Im¬ 
migrant  City  1845-1912,”  349- 
375 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  249  296 
Colombo  Observer,  296 
Columbia,  U.  S.  S.,  296,  335 
Committees  of  correspondence, 
Marblehead,  44,  55,  56 
Common  law.  See  under  Law 
Communism,  341 
Concord,  175 

Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
battle  of  Kuala  Batu,  237 
Congress,  U.  S.  S.,  213-214 
Conry  Castle,  317 
Constellation,  115 
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Constellation,  U.  S.  S.,  298,  335 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  role  of 
Theodore  Sedgwick  and  Theo- 
philus  Parsons  in  Mass,  ratifi¬ 
cation  of,  179 

Constitution,  U.  S.  S.,  147,  148, 
335;  makes  last  American  naval 
visit  to  Sumatran  pepper  coast, 
298,  319 

Cook,  Mrs.,  mother  of  Seaman 
James  Cook,  65,  66 
Cook,  G.  A.,  cited,  272 
Cook,  Captain  James,  90 
Cook,  Seaman  James,  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  release  from  navy,  59-67 
Coombs,  Capt.  J.  H.,  210 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  painter  of 
Jonathan  Glover,  381 
Cotton,  John,  on  suffrage,  268 
Cotton  mills,  in  Lawrence,  349- 
375  passim;  in  Merrimack  Val¬ 
ley,  349-375  passim 
Count  Fran(;ois  Joseph  de  Grasse, 

71 

Count  de  Grasse,  ship,  70 
Le  Courrier  de  Lawrence,  364^1. 
Cowdray,  Ezra,  193 
Crawford,  John,  History  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Archipelago,  quoted  on 
free  trade,  215 
Crawford,  William  H.,  167 
Crowninshield,  Benjamin,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy,  151,  336 
Crowninshield,  Clifford,  117 
Crowninshield,  John,  117-118 
Crowninshield  family,  119,  129, 
131,  136,  304,  336 
Crescent,  ship,  135 
Crops,  of  Reading,  from  cord- 
wainer’s  journal  (1788-1793), 

193-194 

Cunard  Line,  374 

Currency,  in  America  (1793), 

195 

Currency,  use  of  Spanish  real  in 
Sumatran  pepper  trade,  121, 
125-126 

Currier,  John  J.,  histories  of  Child 
Newbury  and  Newburyport,  15 
Cushing,  Caleb,  15,  16;  congres¬ 
sional  candidate  in  1826,  op¬ 
posed  by  Garrison,  163;  visit¬ 
ing  editor  of  Newburyport  Her¬ 
ald,  156-157 
Cyclone,  ship,  307 

Dale,  Capt.  Richard,  99 
Damon,  Daniel,  190,  192 


Dana,  Chief  Justice  Francis,  171, 
174;  use  of  English  common 
law,  185 

Dana,  Captain  Luther,  131 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,  250,  303 
Danvers,  303 
Dartmouth  College,  154 
Davidson,  G.  F.,  Trade  and  Trav¬ 
els  in  the  Far  East,  quoted  on 
cheating  in  the  pepper  trade, 

231 

Davis,  Captain,  230 

Davis,  Dr.  E.  Mott  Davis,  264 

Deane',  Silas,  69 

Dearborn,  Representative  Henry 
A.  S.,  237 

Decatur,  Stephen,  150 
De  Haai,  Dutch  warship,  317-318 
Delano,  Amasa,  in  Sumatra,  99 
Delaware,  law  re  preservation  of 
historic  sites,  29 
Delaware,  U.  S.  S.,  61,  64 
Democratic  Party,  controlled  by 
John  Breen  in  Lawrence,  361; 
pressure  on  secretary  of  Navy 
in  case  of  Seaman  James  Cook, 
59-67;  Salem  Advertiser  as  or¬ 
gan  of,  59,  64 
Dennett,  Tyler,  311 
Dennis,  Capt.  Devereux,  379 
Derby,  bark,  attempted  piracy  of, 
248 

Derby,  Elias  Haskett,  94,  96,  104; 
on  decline  of  U.  S.  merchant 
marine,  321 
Derbyshire,  James,  362 
Deshima,  Japan,  129 
Dexter,  Samuel,  173,  176 
Dexter,  Lord  Timothy,  21 
Dickerson,  Mahlon,  Secretary  of 
Navy,  248,  296 

Dickinson,  Emily,  letters  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Dickinson  and  his  family, 
by  Bingham,  rev.,  290-292 
District  of  Columbia,  Garrison’s 
abolitionist  activity  in,  167,168 
Djambi,  Sumatra,  91,  139,  316, 
334.  345 

Dolphin,  schooner,  90 
Dover,  N.  H.,  112 
Dow,  George  Francis,  letters  from 
Henry  James  concerning  Haw¬ 
thorne  centennial  celebration, 
282:  Topsfield,  15 
Downes,  Commander  John,  of  the 
Potomac,  234-235,  236,  237, 
296 
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Downing,  Captain,  208 
Dowse,  Captain,  99 
Le  Drapeau,  Lawrence,  i64n. 
Duer,  William,  339 
Dunlap,  Andrew,  233 
Dutch  East  India  Co.,  84-1 1 1  pas* 
stm,  206-242  passim,  316-319, 
327,  329.  334 

Dutch  in  Indonesia  (1784-1873), 
84-111  passim,  206-242  pas¬ 
sim,  297,  298,  308,  334;  ef¬ 
fects  of  American  commerce  in 
Sumatra  on,  334;  establish  com¬ 
petition  in  pepper  trade,  316- 
319,  327,  329 

Dutch  Navy,  1855  Sumatran  vis¬ 
it,  3*7-319 

Earl,  George  W.,  125:  on  U.  S., 
commercial  policy,  313 
“The  Easiest  Room  in  Hell,”  by 
Marion  L.  Starkey,  33-42 
East  India  companies.  See  Dutch 
East  India  Co.;  English  East 
India  Co. 

East  India  Marine  Society,  113, 
122 

Eastern  Railroad,  305,  306 
L’Echo,  Lawrence,  364n. 

Eclipse,  ship,  133;  Sumatran  pi¬ 
racy  of,  295-297,  315,  326 
Education,  in  Lawrence  (1840’$), 

352-353 

Egypt,  128 

Eldridge,  William,  252,  253,  255, 
256 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  2nd,  26 
Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns,  Essex  Co. 
background,  19-20;  “Dry  Sal¬ 
vages”,  quoted,  20 
Eliza,  schooner,  381 
Eliza,  ship,  109 

Elout,  Captain  C.  P.  J.,  220,  241, 
242 

Llout,  H.  E.  M.,  Dutch  colonial 
minister,  220,  223 
Elwon,  Commander,  227 
Embargo  Act,  140,  141 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  353 
Lmeson,  Edmund,  198 
Emigration,  from  Lawrence  until 
1912,  355,  369,  372-374 
Emily  Dickinson's  Home,  Letters 
of  Edward  Dickinson  and  His 
Family,  by  Bingham,  rev.,  290- 
292 


Endicott,  Captain  Charles  Moses, 
of  the  Friendship,  122,  229, 
232,  239,  317 
Endicott,  Samuel,  218,  302 
Endicott  family,  336 
English  East  India  Co.,  and  the 
Sumatran  pepper  trade,  83-152 
passim,  203-251  passim,  327 
33*.  333-334 
Enon.  See  Wenham 
Enterprise,  U.  S.  S.,  248 
Erie  Canal,  303 
Essex,  28 

Essex  Antiquarian,  16 
Essex,  U.  S.  S.,  1 1 8,  321 
Essex  Company,  349,  353,  356 
Essex  County,  171;  Ancient  Or¬ 
der  of  Hibernians,  359;  early 
investors  in  textile  industries  of, 
300-301,  302;  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of,  14-15;  histories 
of,  15-16;  in  literature,  14; 
manufactures  in,  9-12;  mari¬ 
time  trade,  6;  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  18-25;  political  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  figures  from,  15; 
profits  from  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  335-336;  proposed  so¬ 
ciety  to  preserve  historical  sites 
in,  26-32;  Robert  S.  Rantoul 
on,  12;  social  and  economic 
structure,  6;  towns,  5;  towns  in 
Sumatran  trade,  302-303;  as 
vacation  area,  13 
“Essex  County  Conservation,”  by 
Samuel  M.  Green,  26-32 
Essex  County  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  proposes  state  Highway 
Advisory  Committee,  26 
“Essex  County:  Its  Past  in  His¬ 
tory;  Its  Presence  in  Literature; 
and  its  Future  Preservation,” 
three  articles  by  Claude  M. 
Fuess,  Katharine  Simonds 
Thompson,  Samuel  M.  Green, 
4-32 

“Essex  County  Metamorphosis,” 
by  Claude  M.  Fuess,  4-17 
Essex  County,  testimonial  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Sedgwick  from  lawyers  of, 
*77 

Essex-Courant,  158 
Essex  Gazette,  in  “Smallpox  War”, 
49 

Essex  Institute,  16;  Hawthorne 
centennial  celebration,  279-283 
Essex  Junto,  8,  179,  336 
Essex  Result,  8,  178 
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Everett,  Edward,  i6o 
Eipoits:  from  Atjeh,  Sumatra 
(1821*2),  127;  from  colonial 
Marblehe^,  378*  379;  to  Far 
East,  106,  1 14,  214:  of  opium 
to  Sumatra,  121,  125,  127, 
335;  of  pepper  to  Europe,  in, 
128;  of  specie  to  Sumatra,  109, 
112,  114,  115,  121,  122, 

125*127,  332,  335;  to  Suma¬ 
tra,  106,  109,  1 14,  121*122, 
1^5 

Ewer,  William,  Britist  East  India 
Co.  commissioner  at  Benkulen, 
114*116,  132*139 

Fair  American,  ship,  108 
Fairy,  brig,  109,  no,  112,  302 
Falck, - ,  Dutch  plenipotenti¬ 

ary  in  London,  1824,  222 
Fall  River,  354,  355,  356,  368; 
and  Sumatran  pepper  trade, 
344 

Fame,  ship,  99,  143,  219 
Fanny,  133 

Favourite,  brig,  147,  148,  149 
Federalist,  ship,  99 
Federalist  Party,  Sedgwick  one  of 
Mass,  leaders,  172 
Fenian  movement,  in  Lawrence, 
360 

Fenwick,  Charles,  148 
Fettyplace,  William,  303 
Finch,  Captain  William  B.,  232 
Fishing  industry,  in  colonial  Mar¬ 
blehead,  43,  380 
Flying  Fish,  ship,  314 
Forbes,  Esther,  The  Running  of 
the  Tide,  22;  Mirror  for 
Witches,  22,  as  ballet,  25 
Foreign  policy,  U.  S.  for  Sumatra 
1831*1850,  3ii-3i3>  1783- 

1873.  337-339 

Fort  Marlborough,  Sumatra,  109, 
1 10,  112 

Foster,  Widow,  196 
Foster  family,  18 
Fowle,  Colonel  Jacob,  385 
Fox,  ship,  303 

Francis,  ship,  142,  248,  346 
Franco* American  relations:  depre¬ 
dations  and  incidents  (1796* 
1804),  107,  112,  118,  142 
Franklin,  brig,  213 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  69 
The  Free  Press,  under  Garrison, 
158*162,  166:  publishes  Whit¬ 
tier’s  early  poems,  159*160 


Free  trade,  effect  on  Sumatra  in 
pepper  trade,  152,  333-334. 
40*341;  influenced  in  U.  S. 
y  pepper  trade,  215;  as  prac* 
ti^  by  Dutch,  339n.,  Sir 
Stamford  RafBes  on,  116 
Freemasons,  organization  of 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge  in  Read¬ 
ing  (1798),  190 
Freeman,  Jonathan,  96 
Friendship,  ship,  131,  296;  cap¬ 
tured  at  Kuala  Batu,  229,  232, 
233.  236,  240,  241,  250*251 
Fuess,  Claude  M.,  "Essex  County 
Metamorphosis,"  4*17 

Galbraith,  John  Kenneth,  25 
Gale,  John,  382 
Gale,  Susanna,  382 
Gallison,  Colonel  John,  385 
Came  Cock,  ship,  314 
Gamer,  Joh-n  Lowell,  119,  307, 
322,  336,  347 
Gardner  family,  336 
Gardner  interests,  324,  329,  347 
Gardner,  John  L.  8c  Co.,  326 
Garrison,  Fanny  Lloyd  (Mrs.  Abi* 
iah),  letter  to  son  William 
Lloyd  on  hazards  of  writing  ca¬ 
reer,  157*158 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  anti¬ 
slavery  Fourth  of  July  poem 
(1829),  169;  anti-slavery 

theme  emerges  in  The  Free 
Press,  160;  co-editor  of  Genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation, 
169;  controversy  with  Ephraim 
Allen  over  latter’s  eulogy  of 
Jefferson,  161*162;  deplores 
South  Carolina  negro  ^uca* 
tion  law,  165;  discovers  and 
publishes  Whittier’s  early  poems 
in  The  Free  Press,  159*160; 
editor  of  The  Free  Press,  158* 
162;  editor  of  Journal  of  the 
Times,  167*169;  editor  of  Na¬ 
tional  Philanthropist,  164*167; 
letters  to  the  Newburyport 
Herald  from  “An  Old  Bache¬ 
lor”,  154*156;  obituaries  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams  in  The 
Free  Press,  161;  opposes  Caleb 
Cushing  in  1826  congressional 
election,  163;  political  views, 
158,  161,  163,  165;  printer’s 
apprentice  on  Newburyport 
Herald,  153*158 
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Geisinger,  Captain  David,  245, 
246,  247 

Genoa,  Italy,  128,  323 
Geology,  of  Ipswich,  254-255 
George  Washington,  brig,  114, 

1 16,  1 17 
Georgetown,  28 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  27 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  15,  385;  and 
Marblehead’s  "Smallpox  War,” 
43-58 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  205 
Gibraltar,  137,  345 
Gibson,  Walter  Murray,  316,  324, 
337 

Gillis,  Captain  James  D.,  123 
Girard,  Stephen,  134 
Gloucester,  5,  8,  9,  12;  and  the 
Sumatran  pepper  trade,  303, 
344.  345 

Glover,  Daniel,  378,  382 
Glover,  Hannah  Gale,  wife  of 
John  Glover,  382-383,  384 
Glover,  John,  49;  early  career, 
376-387;  and  Marblehead’s 
"Wallpox  War”,  43-58 
Glover,  Jonathan,  378,  380-381, 
385;  and  Marblehead’s  "Small¬ 
pox  War”,  43-58 
Glover,  Samuel,  378,  381,  385 
Glover  family,  377-378,  380-382, 

385 

Gold  Rush;  Australia,  313;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  from  Lawrence,  355;  re¬ 
lief  for  depressed  Sumatran 
pepper  trade,  309-31 1,  313- 

314 

Good  Friends,  ship,  133,  134 
Goodhue  family,  18 
Gore,  Christopher,  177 
Gore,  John,  90 

Gould,  James  W.,  "Sumatra — 
America’s  Pepperpot  1784- 
1873,"  in  three  parts,  83-152, 
203-251,  295-348 
Governor  Bowdoin,  ship,  99 
Governor  Dummer  Academy,  14 
Governor  Endicott,  brig,  225 
Governor  Strong,  ship,  135 
Grand  Monarque,  ship,  76,  77, 
79 

Grand  Sachem,  snow,  104,  104- 
io5n.,  330 

Grand  Turk,  ship,  96,  249,  250 
Grant,  brevet  Captain  William, 

135.  137 

Gray  William,  7,  307 
Gray  and  Boardinan,  322 


Green,  Samuel  M.,  “Essex  County 
Conservation,”  26-32 
Gummere,  Richard  M.,  "John 
Wise,  A  Classic  Controversial¬ 
ist,”  265-278 
Guppy,  Mary,  377 

Gyfford,  - ,  President  of 

English  East  India  Co.,  86 

Hajjar,  Salomon,  368 
Halcyon,  brig,  132 
Hale,  Nancy,  The  Prodigal  Wom¬ 
en,  22 

Hall,  John  Philip,  “The  Journal 
of  James  Weston,  Cordwainer, 
of  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
1788-1793,”  188-202 
Hamburg,  Germany,  iii,  128 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  172 
Hammond,  Captain  John,  299 
Hampshire  County,  testimonial  to 
Theodore  Sedgwick  from  law¬ 
yers  of,  177 

Hancock,  John,  179,  192 
Harmony,  ship,  132,  133 
Harriden,  Capt.,  74,  75 
Harris,  John  H.,  162 
Hartford,  U.  S.  S.,  320 
Harvard  College,  266,  267,  268 
Hastings,  Warren,  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  India,  21 1 
Haury,  Dr.  Emil,  260 
Haverhill,  5.  9>  12,  153,  349> 
355 

Hawaii,  204 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  14,  20; 
and  the  case  of  Seaman  James 
Cook,  59,  62,  63,  64;  friend¬ 
ship  with  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.; 
62n.;  letters  of  Henry  James 
concerning  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  279-283;  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  22;  and  writings  of 
James  Kirke  Paulding,  6i-64n. 
Hazard,  brig,  114  115 
Head,  Messrs  8c  Co.,  80 
Henley,  Captain  213 
"Henry  James  and  the  Hawthorne 
Centennial,”  B.  Bernard  Cohen, 
279-283 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  Java  Head, 
7.  22 

Hero,  ship,  79 
Hiber,  Moses,  368 
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Higginson,  Nathaniel,  as  repre* 
sentative  in  India  of  Enj^h 
East  India  Co.,  84,  86,  89, 
115,  316 

Higginson,  Stephen,  115,  316 

Higginson  family,  316 

Hill,  Asa,  192 

Hinchcliffe,  Richard 

Hodges,  Capt.  Benjamin,  98 

Hodges,  Capt.  Jonathan,  109 

Hind,  brig,  109 

Hog  Island,  See  Simalur 

Hokkeboh,  South  Africa,  98 

Holyoke,  355,  368 

Hoffman,  Representative  Michael, 

237 

Hooper,  Robert  “King",  45,  46, 
50,  384 

Hooper  family,  382 
Hope,  205 
Hope,  brig,  78 
Hope,  ship,  346 
Hopkinson,  Charles,  14 
Hornet,  U.  S.  S.,  150 
Horsburgh,  James,  India  Direc¬ 
tory,  122 

Horsheld,  Thomas,  exploration  of 
Banka,  Indonesia,  144-146, 
334 

Hospitals;  Essex  (for  treatment  of 
smallpox,  Marblehead),  47-52 
Houtman,  Cornells  de,  224,  318 
Hubbard,  William,  269,  275 
Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  57 
Huron,  ship,  131,  132 
Hussar,  ship,  122 
Hyder  Ally,  ship,  action  off  Suma¬ 
tra,  1814,  147-150,  304 

Immigrants,  in  Essex  County, 
change  ethnic  pattern  of  coun¬ 
ty,  12,  16,  as  contract  labor, 
1 7,  Irish,  1 1 ,  as  mill  hands,  1 1 , 
southern  European  in  fishing 
fleets,  8-9;  in  Lawrence,  Ar¬ 
menian,  368,  eastern  European, 

366,  English,  361-362,  ethnic 

pattern,  353*354.  368-372, 

foreign  language  press,  354, 
357.  364.  367,  French  Cana¬ 
dian,  362-364,  German,  354, 
364-366,  Irish,  353,  357, 

358-361,  362,  Italian,  366- 

367,  Lithuanians,  367,  Syrian, 
367-368,  visits  home,  372,  375 

Immigration,  to  Lawrence  (1847- 
*912),  353-375 


Imports,  into  Atjeh,  Sumatra 
(1821-2),  127;  to  colonial 

Marblehead  from  West  Indies, 
Iberian  peninsula  and  southern 
colonies,  379;  from  Far  East, 
98;  of  Sumatran  coffee  (1816- 
73),  123,  205-207;  214,  238, 
248,  297,  307,  315,  3ii.  323. 
324-325,  329;  of  Sumatran  pep¬ 
per,  83-152,  203-251,  295, 

348 

Indentured  servants,  77 
India,  and  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  83,  97,  104,  105,  106, 
109,  112,  127,  134,  328 
Indian  relics.  Bull  Brook  fluted 
arrow  points,  252-264,  illus¬ 
trated,  259;  Clovis  fluted  ar¬ 
row  points,  259-261,  263-264, 
illustrated,  259;  Folsom  fluted 
arrow  points,  258-261,  263, 
illustrated  259 
Indian  Trader,  ship,  218 
Indonesia,  effects  of  European 
settlements  on,  90-91;  pepper 
trade  (1784-1873),  83-152, 

203-251,  295-348;  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles’  report  on,  143 
Ingersol,  Jonathan,  68 
Inoculation,  for  smallpox,  in  Mar¬ 
blehead,  46-58;  of  Reading 
cordwainer  (1792),  199 
International  Workers  of  the 
World,  1912  strike  in  Law¬ 
rence,  356 
Intrepid,  ship,  74 
Ipswich,  5,  15,  28,  30,  175,  267, 
303;  Bull  Brook  Indian  relic 
find,  252-264;  geology  of,  254- 
255;  preservation  of  historical 
sites,  26 

“Ipswich,  B.  C.,”  Douglas  S.  By¬ 
ers,  252-264 

Jack,  Wiliam  216 
Jackson,  Andrew,  237,  244;  Gar¬ 
rison’s  attacks  on,  165,  167- 
168;  sends  marines  to  Suma¬ 
tra,  233-234,  311 
Jackson,  Dr.  Hall,  48,  54 
Jackson,  Jonathan,  70 
Jackson,  Patrick,  349 
Jamaica,  B.  W.  L,  379 
James,  Henry,  letters  to  Robert  S. 
Rantoul  and  George  Francis 
Dow  concerning  Hawthorne 
centennial  celebration,  279-283 
Jamestown,  Va.,  83 
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Japan,  and  Sumatran  pepper  trade 
before  1854,  1 15,  iz8 
Java,  84,  91,  145,  206,  238,  246, 

332 

Jay  Treaty,  132,  133,  206;  effect 
on  pepper  trade,  ii2,  138 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  161,  172 
Jelly,  Captain  William  F.,  324n. 
Jennings,  John,  The  Pepper  Tree, 
22 

Jewett  family,  18 
John  Adams,  ship,  208 
John  Adams,  U.  S.  S.,  296 
John  &  Richard,  ship,  99 
John  Caskie,  bark,  318,  322 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Un¬ 
ion,  by  Bemis,  rev.,  284-286 
“John  Wise,  A  Classical  Ckjntro- 
versialist,”  Richard  M.  Gum- 
mere,  265-278 
Johnson,  Fr^,  252 
Johnson,  Capt.  Nicholas,  70 
Jones,  William,  Secretary  of  Navy, 
150 

Joseph,  brig,  114 
Joubert,  Joseph  H.,  364 
“The  Journal  of  James  Weston, 
Cordwainer,  of  Reading,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  1788-1793,”  John 
Philip  Hall,  188-202 
Journal  of  the  Times,  under  Gar¬ 
rison,  167-169,  170 
Judiciary,  legislative  reform  in 
Mass.,  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
179,  180-182,  183,  and  Jos¬ 
eph  Story,  182-183;  reforms  in 
Mass.,  contribution  of  Thco- 
philus  Parsons,  171,  183-186, 
of  Theodore  Sedgwick,  171, 
179-183 

Julius  Caesar,  74-79 
Jupiter,  brig,  147 

Kearny,  Commodore  Lawrence,  re¬ 
port  on  Sumatra,  298 
Kennedy,  Captain  E.  P.,  248 
Rent,  ship,  1 1 4 
Khoury,  Joseph  M.,  368 
Kimhall  family,  18 
Kittredge,  Dr.  Joseph,  10 
Klerck,  E.  S.  de,  cited,  221 
Know-Nothing  movement,  in  Law¬ 
rence  (1854),  356,  357 
Kuala  Batu,  102,  296,  297,  298, 
312,  329;  capture  of  Friend¬ 
ship  at,  229-232;  destruction 
by  U.  S,  forces,  234-237;  re¬ 
sults  of  battle,  237-251 


labaree,  Benjamin  W.,  ed.,  “Nan¬ 
tes  to  Newburyport:  Letters  of 
Jonathan  Williams,”  68-81; 
rev.  of  Brown’s  Middle  Class 
Democracy  and  the  Revolution 
in  Massachusetts,  1691-1780, 
292-294 

Labaree,  Leonard  W.,  rev.  of 
Clark’s  Ben  Franklin’s  Priva¬ 
teers,  287-289 

Labor,  advantages  of  free  labor 
force  in  Sumatra,  332,  333; 
immigrant,  in  Lawrence,  349- 
375;  strikes  in  Lawrence 
(1882,  1894,  1902,  1912), 
356,  363;  unrest  in  Merrimack 
Valley,  355 

Labuan  Hadji,  Sumatra,  103,  134, 
147,  148 

Lacaillade,  Charles,  364 
Ladd,  William,  165 
Lamson  family,  18 
Land  League,  in  Lawrence,  360 
Law,  common,  in  the  work  of 
Parsons,  Dana  and  Sedgwick  in 
Mass,  jurisprudence,  185;  in 
writings  of  John  Wise,  265 
Lawrence,  10,  12,  301;  boss  rule 
in»  357;  city  government  re¬ 
form  (1911),  357;  early  edu¬ 
cation  in,  352-353;  Franklin 
Library  Association ,  353; 

growth  between  1847-1912, 
349-375;  immigrant  associa¬ 
tions,  360,  362,  364,  365,  366, 
367;  immigration  to,  353*375; 
Pacific  Relief  Society,  353; 
Pemberton  Mill  collapse,  357; 
strikes  to  1912,  356,  363 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  10;  and  the 
founding  of  the  town  of  Law¬ 
rence,  349-350,  353 
Lawrence  American,  354 
Lawrence  Journal,  361,  362 
“Lawrence,  Massachusetts:  Model 
Town  to  Immigrant  City  1845- 
1912,”  by  Donald  B.  Cole, 
349-375 

lawrence  Sentinel,  361 

Leander,  brig,  235,  240 

Ledyard,  John,  90 

lee,  Arthur,  69 

Lee,  Capt.  Jack,  76 

Lee,  Jeremiah,  45,  45n.,  56,  384, 

385 

Lee,  William  Raymond,  79,  80, 

386 

Lee  family,  382 
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Lenox,  Sept.  1806  term  of  Su¬ 
preme  Judicial  Court,  177-  178 
Levant,  128 

Leghorn,  Italy,  128,  345 
IJbbe  Duppoh,  102,  103,  104, 
1 17,  137,  144,  204,  227,  228, 

331 

IJbraries,  first  in  Reading,  190 
Lighthorse,  ship,  94 
Lightning,  ship,  8 
Lincoln,  Governor  Levi,  165 
Lincoln,  Midshipman  Levi,  letter 
to  George  Bancroft  on  battle  of 
Kuala  Batu,  236 
Literature:  Essex  County  in,  14, 
18-25 

Uttle,  Capt.  74 
Liverpool,  England,  361,  373 
Livingston,  Edward,  Secretary  of 
State,  244;  instructions  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Roberts  on  Sumatran 
commercial  treaties,  245 
lodge,  Henry  Cabot  (1850- 

1924).  15 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot  (1902-),  15 
Ixindon,  ship,  217 
Lord,  Captain  Michael,  348 
Lord  family,  18 

“The  Lost  Lilac  and  the  Lost  Sea 
Voices,”  by  Katharine  Simonds 
Thompson,  18-25 
Lovett,  Josiah,  302 
Lowell,  10,  301,  349,  354,  355; 

Canadian  emigration  from,  374 
Lowell,  Francis  C.,  301 
Lucilla,  brig,  bark,  300,  309,  346 
Lundy,  Benjamin,  offers  Garrison 
co-i^litorship  of  Genius  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Emancipation,  169 
L^man,  Reverend,  334 
I.ynn,  5,  153;  History  of  Lynn, 
including  Lynnfield,  Saugus, 
Swampscott  and  Nahant,  by 
Alonzo  Lewis  and  James  R. 
Newhall,  15;  shoe  manufac¬ 
tures  in  and  growth  of,  9,  12; 
Wyoma,  191 

McCary,  Dr.  Ben  C.,  261 
McClure,  Commodore  John,  99 
McKay,  Donald,  8 
Madeira,  Portugal,  96,  109 
Madras,  India,  84,  85,  86,  89 
Magnolia,  28 
Maidman  &  Co.,  99 
Maidman,  Prince  8c  Co.,  99 
Maine,  ship,  230 


Malabar,  India,  92,  128 
Malay,  brig,  bark,  239,  346 
Malaya,  84,  91;  transferred  to 
British  by  Dutch,  220 
Manchester,  301 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  360 
Manila,  P.  I.,  123,  205 
Mann,  Horace,  352,  353 
Maps,  Essex  County,  James  G. 
Carter,  183-,  4;  Lawrence, 

351:  Sumatra,  95;  Siunatra  in 
1784,  88 

Marblehead,  5,  6,  12,  173;  Cat 
Island,  site  of  smallpox  hospi¬ 
tal,  46;  colonial  port,  43;  losses 
in  Revolution,  57-58;  Prentiss 
house,  385;  Second  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  328;  “Smallirax 
War”,  43-58;  Tuesday  Evening 
Club,  385 
Margaret,  iign. 

Margaret,  ship,  1 1 5 
Maria,  ship,  299 
Maria  Chunea,  brig,  147 
Marier,  J.  E.,  364 
Marquand,  John  Phillips,  14;  Es¬ 
sex  County  background,  20-22; 
Point  of  No  Return,  21;  So 
Little  Time,  21 

Marquis  de  Chastellux,  on  colon¬ 
ial  courtships,  382;  on  John 
Glover,  383 

Marquis  de  Somerulas,  ship,  139 
Marten,  William,  History  of  Su¬ 
matra,  cited,  104,  1 16 
Marseilles,  France,  128,  205,  322, 
345 

Marston,  Benjamin,  45,  46 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  142 
Mary,  ship,  147,  148,  149,  217 
Mary  &  Eliza,  brig,  206 
Mary  &  Eliza,  ship,  140 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  divi¬ 
sion  into  counties,  4 
Massachusetts  Reports,  18 1,  185 
Masons.  See  Freemasons 
Massachusetts,  99 
Mather,  Cotton,  36,  266,  269; 

classicism  of,  267-268 
Mather,  Increase,  36 
Mauritius,  96,  97,  105,  107,  122, 
311 

Max  Havelaar,  332 
Mayhew,  Jonathan,  271 
Meagher,  T.  F.,  360 
Mell^ume,  Australia,  324 
Melville,  Herman,  353 
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Mercury,  ship,  109,  no,  115 
116 

Mercury  Cruiser,  boat,  48 
Merrimack  River,  5 
Merrill,  Walter  M.,  ‘Trologue  to 
Reform — Garrison’s  Early  Ca¬ 
reer,"  153-170 
Methuen,  349,  350 
Methuen  Enterprise,  364n. 
Meulaboh,  Sumatra,  92,  102,  103, 
104,  106,  123,  126,  128 
Michiel,  Colonel,  316 
Michiels,  Major  Andreas  V.,  241 
Middle  Class,  in  Essex  Co.,  6 
Middle-Class  Democracy  and  the 
Revolution  in  Massachusetts, 
1691-1780,  by  Brown,  rev., 
292-294 

Middlesex  County,  testimonial  to 
Theodore  Sedgwick  from  law¬ 
yers  of,  177 
Milanese,  Father,  367 
Militia,  third  military  foot  com¬ 
pany  of  Col.  Fowle’s  regiment, 
385;  5th  Essex  County  regi¬ 
ment,  385;  service  in  Mass., 
from  cordwainer’s  journal 

(1788-1793).  197-198 

Miller,  Captain,  109 

Miller,  Arthur,  The  Crucible,  23- 

24.  25 

Miller,  Tobias  H.,  154 
Millies,  H.  C.,  cited,  126 
Minangkabau,  Sumatra,  91,  loi, 
103,  224,  334 

Missionaries,  American  in  Suma¬ 
tra,  334 

Missouri,  bark,  311,  312,  317, 
326 

Monroe,  President  James,  138 
Monsoon,  ship,  248 
Montrose,  Duke  of  (1804),  137 
Moody,  William  H.,  15 
Moreton,  Mr.,  hrst  American  resi¬ 
dent  in  Sumatra,  99 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  306;  cited, 
268;  on  dominance  of  mer¬ 
chant  class  in  seaboard  Mass., 
43;  on  Elbridge  Gerry,  44;  on 
seaboard  aristocracy  in  colonial 
New  England,  384 
Morris,  Robert,  339 
Moss,  Dr.  Julius,  355 
Mt.  Desert  Harbor,  Me.,  149 
Muki,  Sumatra,  103,  137,  230; 
British  occupation  1804,  135- 
136;  burned  by  U.  S.  marines 
in  1839,  296 


Munson,  Reverend,  334 
Muntin^e,  H.  W.,  ‘‘State  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  India  .  .  cited, 

93.  94 

Murdock,  Kenneth  B.,  rev.  of 
Simpson’s  Puritanism  in  Old 
New  England,  289-290 
Murphy,  J.  T.,  373 

Nahant,  1 6 

Nantes,  France,  326;  entrep6t 
during  Revolution,  68-81 
“Nantes  to  Newburyport:  Letters 
of  Jonathan  Williams,”  ed.  by 
Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  68-81 
Nantucket,  27 
Naples,  Italy,  326 
Napoleonic  Wars,  151 
Natal,  Sumatra,  93,  100,  101, 
102 

Natal  Concern,  93,  100,  loi, 
102,  106,  115,  116,  119,  137 
Natchez,  Miss.,  27 
National  Philanthropist,  under 
Garrison,  164-167,  170 
Nautilus,  brig,  151 
Navy,  United  States,  protection  of 
American  trade  in  Far  East 
(1799-1861),  118,  150-151, 
213-214,  232,  234,  248,  296, 
298,  308,  319-320,  321,  :,34- 
335 

Navy  Department,  U.  S.,  and 
case  of  Seaman  James  Cook, 
59-67 

Neal,  David  A.,  railroad  investor, 
305-306 

Neal,  John,  166 
Neal  &  Sons,  306 
Neptune,  ship,  132 
New  Bedford,  355:  and  Sumatran 
pepper  trade,  344 
New  Orleans,  Vieux  Carre,  27 
New  York,  303,  308,  315,  344, 
345;  immigrant  port,  361,  373 
Newbury,  5,  28,  29,  379;  Ould, 

15 

Newbury,  schooner,  73 
Newburyport,  5,  6,  9,  12,  15,  27, 
*53.  *73.  *79.  *98.  355;  dis¬ 
location  of  European  trade  by 
Revolution,  68-81;  and  J.  P. 
Marquand,  20-21;  Plum  Island, 
28,  198;  and  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  250,  303,  344 
Newland,  Capt.  Edmund,  99 
Newport,  R.  I.,  118 
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Ncwburyport  Herald,  Garrison’s 
apprenticeship  on,  153-158, 
170 

Nias,  Indonesia,  101,  126,  127, 
216,  227 

Nichols,  Captain  Ichabod,  94 
Nichols,  Captain,  299 
Nicobar  Islands,  149 
liightingale,  ship,  314 
Niles’  Weekly  Register,  on  battle 
of  Kuala  Batu,  237;  on  naval 
protection  of  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  247 
Noah’s  Ark,  boat,  48 
Norfolk,  Va.,  213 
Northampton,  274 
Northern  Chronicler,  158 
Nutter,  John,  198 
Nutting,  Captain  William  G.,  348 
Lee,  Joseph,  no 

Obear,  Captain,  112 
‘'Of  Ships,  Shoes,  and  Sealing 
Wax:  "The  Early  Career  of 
John  Glover,”  by  George  A.  Bil- 
lias,  376-387 
O’Keefe,  Katherine,  361 
Old  Black  Star  Line,  373 
Olive  Branch,  ship,  112,  138 
Oliver,  Gamaliel,  153 
Opium,  factor  in  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  121,  125,  127,  133, 

134,  150,  218,  232,  251,  333, 
335  . 

Ord,  Ralph,  84,  85 
Ome,  Azor,  and  Marblehead’s 
’’Smallpox  War”,  43-58 
Orne  family,  382 
Orsini,  Tony,  253 
O’Sullivan,  Captain  William  F., 
Jr.,  letters  to  the  Lawrence 
Sentinel,  361 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  and  legisla¬ 
tive  reform  of  Mass,  judiciary, 
179,  180-182,  183;  and  Par- 
sons-Sedgwick  feud,  174,  175 
Otis,  James,  271 
Owen  Glendower,  frigate,  149 
Oxnard,  Captain,  149 

Fadang,  Sumatra,  clipper  port, 
3*4-315.  319.  314-325;  coffee 
trade,  206,  214,  217,  238, 
243,  248,  297.  307.  314.  315. 
320;  pepper  port,  86-133 
tifn,  334.  345 
Padang,  bark,  325 
Paine,  Strickler  &  Co.,  327 


Palembang,  Sumatra,  91,  145, 

213,  224,  345 
Palfray,  Edward,  59,  61,  64 
Palmer,  brig,  230 
Panic  of  1837,  effect  on  Sumatran 
trade,  295;  effect  on  foreign 
commerce,  297 
Panic  of  1857,  323,  328 
Panther,  snow,  99 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  94 
P.’irker,  Justice  Isaac,  172;  role  in 
choice  of  Theophilus  Parsons 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Ju¬ 
dicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
173.  *74.  *75.  *76,  177;  on 
selection  of  Parsons  as  Mass. 
Chief  Justice,  quoted,  186-187 
Parmenter,  William,  59,  6on.,  65 
66 

Parnell,  Charles  S.,  360 
Parr,  Mr.,  139 

“The  Parsons-Sedgwick  Feud  and 
the  Reform  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Judiciary,”  Richard  E. 
Welch,  Jr.,  171-187 
Parsons,  'Theophilus,  15;  contri¬ 
bution  to  Mass,  judicial  re¬ 
forms,  183-184;  Essex  County 
conservative,  7-8;  feud  with 
Theodore  Sedgwick  over  post  of 
Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Ju¬ 
dicial  (^urt  of  Mass.,  171-187; 
leadership  of  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  185-186;  political  ca¬ 
reer,  178 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  Jr.,  Memoir 
of  Theophilus  Parsons,  quoted, 
*78 

Paterson,  354 

Paul,  Elliot,  Linden  on  the  Sau¬ 
gus  Branch,  16 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  Secretary 
of  Navy,  pressures  upon  in  case 
of  Seaman  James  Cook,  59-67; 
as  author,  63n. 

Peabody,  Elizabeth,  62 
Peabody,  George  A.,  12,  306 
Peabody,  Joseph,  119,  142,  205, 
206,  2i5n.,  218,  248,  295, 
306,  347 

Peabody  family,  307,  366 
Peabody  interests,  347 
Peabody,  Joseph,  son  of  great  pep¬ 
per  merchant,  301 
Peabody  Museum,  113,  336 
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Peacock,  U.  S.  S.,  248;  in  Indo¬ 
nesian  waters  (1815),  150- 
152;  in  Sumatran  waters  after 
battle  of  Kuala  Batu,  245,  246, 

247 

Peele,  Jonathan,  106,  114 
Peele,  Willard,  106,  114,  218 
Pembroke,  96 

Penang,  Malaya,  116-149  passim, 
204-248  passim,  296,  308-309: 
clipper  trade,  315,  326,  327 
Pepper,  American  trade  in  (1784- 
*873).  83-152,  203-251,  295- 
348 

Pcpperelborough,  and  Sumatran 
pepper  trade,  344 
Percival,  Captain  John,  visit  to 
Sumatra,  298 

Perkins,  Thomas  Handasyd,  117, 
204 

Perley,  Sidney,  15,  16;  ed.  The 
Poets  of  Essex  County,  16;  The 
Indian  Land  Titles  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  16 
Perley  family,  18 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  122 
Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  H.,  1 29, 
337 

Perseverance,  ship,  113,  146 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  ii,  14 
Phelps,  Lyon,  The  Gospel  Witch, 
24-25 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Sumatran 
pepper  trade,  99,  102,  132, 
133.  142.  207,  345 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  14 
Phillips,  James  Duncan,  15 
Phillips,  William,  15 
Phoenix,  ship,  135 
Pickering,  John,  12 
Pickering,  Timothy,  385-386 
Pickman,  Dudley  L.,  301 
Pickman,  William  D.,  307 
Pickman,  Silsbee,  &  Stone,  119, 
218,  229,  301,  306,  307,  322, 
323,  326,  347 
Pidir,  297,  345 

Pierce,  Franklin,  as  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  senator,  in  case  of  Sea¬ 
man  James  Cook,  62 
Pmkney,  William,  138 
Piracy,  89;  of  barks  Missouri  and 
Clementina  in  Sumatra,  31 1; 
of  brig  Franklin  in  Banka 
Straits,  213;  factor  in  decline  of 
Salem’s  Sumatran  trade,  308- 
309;  of  ship  Eclipse  in  Suma¬ 
tra,  295-297;  of  ship  Eriend- 
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ship  in  Sumatra,  229-232, 
326;  Sumatran  attempts  on 
barks  Cynthia  and  Borneo,  299; 
in  Sumatran  waters  (1792- 
1834),  98,  99,  III,  130,  226, 
248 

Pitocchelli,  Fabrizio,  367 
Pitt,  Thomas,  89 
Plato,  322 

Plymouth,  U.  S.  S.,  312 
Portland,  Me.,  149 
Po  Adam,  123,  239,  298n. 
Politics,  boss  rule  in  Lawrence, 
357;  city  government  reform 
in  Lawrence  (1911),  357; 

Mass.  Democratic  and  Whig 
pressure  on  secretary  of  Navy 
in  case  of  Seaman  James  Cook, 
59-67;  patriot  cause  in  Marble¬ 
head,  43-58 

Port  Packet,  ship,  76,  77,  78, 
78n.,  80 

Port  Pacquet,  snow,  381 
Portland,  Me.,  360 
Potomac,  U.  S.  S.,  244,  245,  246, 
and  the  battle  of  Kuala  Batu, 
234-237.  239,  240,  241,  317, 
335 

Powers,  Captain  Michael,  230 
"Pox  and  Politics  in  Marblehead, 
t773-t774.”  by  George  A.  Bil- 
lias,  43-58 
Pratt,  Polly,  189 
Preble,  Capt.  Ebenezer,  ii2n. 
Preble,  Capt.  Edward,  118 
Prescott,  William,  176,  177 
Prescott,  William  H.,  14 
President,  U.  S.  S.,  150 
Priaman,  Sumatra,  85,  86,  91,  93 
Prices;  of  calf  skins  in  Reading 
(1791),  192;  after  Civil  War, 
324;  of  coffee,  (1832),  238; 
of  coffee  (1850),  315;  of  coffee 
(1858),  323;  of  cows  in  Read¬ 
ing  (1793),  194;  of  a  horse  in 
Reading  (1792),  194;  of  im¬ 
migrant  steamship  passage 
(1867-1897),  373-374;  of  land 
in  Reading  (1793),  194;  of 
pepper  (1784-1837),  83-152 
passim,  203-251  passim;  of 
pepper  (1850’s),  319,  322- 
324;  of  pepper  voyages  to  Su¬ 
matra,  (1800),  129-130;  of 
shoes  in  Boston  (1792),  191 
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Prince  John,  British  developer  of 
Sumatran  pepper  port  Susu, 
loi,  102,  io6,  135,  137,  144, 
147,  148,  204,  208,  216,  225, 
226,  227 

Prince  &  Spratt,  99 
Pring,  Captain  Martin,  83 
Privateers,  French  in  Sumatran 
waters  (1797-1804),  107,  iia, 

1 18,  119,  130,  136,  334;  Hy- 
der  Ally  in  Indonesia  (1814), 
147-150 

Proctor,  John,  266 
Le  Progris,  Lawrence,  364,  364n. 
Progressive  movement,  in  Law¬ 
rence,  357 

‘  Prologue  to  Reform — Garrison’s 
Early  Career,"  Walter  M.  Mer¬ 
rill,  1 53-1 70 

Puerto  Rico,  law  re  preservation 
of  historic  sites,  29 
Pufendorf,  Samuel,  influence  on 
John  Wise,  265,  270,  272, 
275-276 

Puritanism,  impact  on  children, 
36-42;  of  John  Wise,  265-278; 
in  Judge  Sewall’s  Massachu¬ 
setts,  33-42;  the  Puritan  Sab¬ 
bath,  33-36;  relationship  to 
Freudian  psychology,  39-40 
Puritanism  in  Old  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  by  Simpson,  rev.,  289- 
290 

Putnam,  ship,  132,  133,  139 
Putnam,  George  G.,  A  History  of 
the  Pepper  Trade  with  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  330-331 
Py lades,  frigate,  149 

Quallah  Battoo.  See  Kuala  Batu 
Quebec  City,  Canada,  359 

Raffles,  Lady  Sophia,  212 
Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  102,  126, 
127,  144,  145,  207,  208,  209, 
214-227  passim,  333;  on  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  trade,  116;  on 
establishing  British  trade  entre¬ 
pots  in  ^utheast  Asia,  143, 
2 1 2-2 1 3;  negotiates  treaty  with 
Atjeh,  2 1 0-2 1 2 

Railroads,  Salem’s  mercantile  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in,  305-306 
Rajah,  schooner,  106,  107,  108, 
113,  114,  116,  130,  324,  330 
Rajah  Budjang,  227,  228 
Rajah  Lapadopah.  See  Libbe  Dup- 
poh 


Rantoul,  Robert  S.  (1778-1858), 

15 

Rantoul,  Robert  S.  (1805-1852), 
15;  and  the  case  of  Seaman 
James  Cook,  59,  60,  6on.,  61 
62,  66;  friendship  with  Haw¬ 
thorne,  62n. 

Rantoul,  Robert  S.  (1832-1922), 
on  early  nineteenth  century 
Salem,  12;  letters  from  Henry 
James  concerning  Hawthorne 
centennial  celebration,  279- 
283 

Rattlesnake,  frigate,  142 
Raven,  ship,  314 
R.  B.  Forbes,  ship,  320 
Read,  Commodore  G^rge  C.,  296 
Reading,  journal  of  James  Wes¬ 
ton,  cordwainer  of,  188-202 
Redmond,  John,  360 
Republican  Party,  in  Lawrence 
(1890’s),  362 

Republican  Party  (Democratic), 
in  Mass.,  158,  172 
Resolution,  ship,  86 
Revely  &  Co.,  327 
Riau,  Malaya,  91,  139,  225,  248, 
297.  315.  327.  334.  345 
Richardson,  Charles,  195-196 
Richardson,  Thadeus,  1 96 
Richmond,  Va.,  320 
Riots:  anti-inoculation  in  Marble¬ 
head,  50-54 

Ritter,  - ,  317 

Roberts,  Edmund,  first  American 
diplomatic  representative  in  Far 
East,  243-246,  249,  312;  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  warships  in 
Far  East,  247 

Roberts,  O.  M.,  U.  S.  consul  in 
Batavia,  advocates  naval  base  in 
East  Indies,  247 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  1st  Bar¬ 
on,  71 

Rogers,  Richard  D.,  307 
Rolla,  303 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Lawrence,  360, 
363,  364-365.  366,  367 
Pome,  ship,  310 
Rose,  brig,  109 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  248,  345 
Rowley,  5 

Roy,  Charles  T.,  364 
Poyal  George,  ship,  134 
Russell,  149 
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Sabbath,  Garrison’s  views  on,  165; 
Puritan  observance  of  (17U1 
century),  33-42 
Sachem,  ship,  214 
Sadler's  Wells  ballet,  25 
St.  Barbe,  Capt.  Wyatt,  72,  74, 
75,  78 

St.  Croix,  V.  I.,  27 
St.  Helena,  no,  122,  128,  315 
St.  Mary,  U.  S.  S.,  319 
Salamanny,  ship,  147 
Salem,  5,  6,  9,  12,  27,  45,  47, 
52,  53,  59,  61,  62,  64,  192, 
*98,  377:  decline  as  port,  303- 
3*3,  313;  First  Church,  377; 
Hawthorne  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  279;  pepper  fortunes  in¬ 
vested  in  local  industry,  300- 
301;  Prison  Lane,  377;  and  the 
Sumatran  pepper  trade,  84- 
146  passim,  205-248  passim, 
299-303,  321,  330,  344, 

345;  Robert  S.  Rantoul  (1832- 
1922)  on,  12;  witchcraft  de¬ 
lusion  in  modern  literature,  22- 

25 

Salem  Advertiser,  59,  62,  64 
Salem  Gazette,  1 08 
Salem  Register,  61 
Saliba,  Joseph,  367 
Salisbury,  5 
Sally,  ship,  1 1 2 
Salsette,  frigate,  148,  149 
Salter,  Captain,  136 
Saltonstall,  Leverctt  (1783-1845), 
12;  and  case  of  Seaman  James 
Cook,  59,  60-61,  65 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Suma¬ 
tran  pepper  trade,  344,  345 
Sanborn,  Mr.,  197 
Saphir,  pinck,  85 
Saugus,  16 

Schools:  German,  in  Lawrence 
(1850),  353,  (1873),  365; 
parochial,  in  Lawrence  (1875), 
363;  Syrian,  in  Lawrence,  367, 
368 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  contributions 
to  Mass,  judiciary  reforms, 
179-183;  feud  with  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons  over  latter’s  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  171-187;  politi¬ 
cal  career,  172,  178;  role  in  ra¬ 
tification  of  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  179; 
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Scmmes,  Captain,  320-321,  327- 
328 

Seton,  Anya,  The  Hearth  and 
Eagle,  Foxfire,  22 
Sewall,  Judge  Samuel,  36-42;  on 
John  Wise,  266-267 
Sewall,  Samuel,  Jr.,  son  of  Judge 
Sewall,  36-42 

Sewall,  Justice  Samuel,  172;  role 
in  choice  of  Theophilus  Par¬ 
sons  as  Chief  Justice  of  Su¬ 
preme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  173,  174,  176,  177 
Sewall  family,  36-42 
Shanghai,  China,  324 
Shaw,  Major  Samuel,  243 
Shields,  Lt.  Commander,  240 
Shillabcr,  John,  as  American  con¬ 
sul  in  Batavia  urges  commercial 
treaties  in  the  east,  243-244 
Shipping:  in  American  pepper 
trade  (1784-1873),  83-152, 

203-251,  295-387;  in  colonial 
Marblehead,  43;  Marblehead 
losses  in  Revolution,  58;  types 
of  American  vessels  in  Suma¬ 
tran  trade,  120;  United  States 
merchant  marine  losses  in  Civil 
War,  320-321 

Ships:  clippers,  8;  clippers  in  Pa- 
dang  coffee  trade,  324-325;  in 
Southeast  Asian  trade,  3 13-3 14, 
326-327 

Shoemakers:  James  Weston,  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.,  journal  of  (1788- 
1793).  188-202 
Short,  Moses,  153 
Siasconset,  27 
S)lsbee,  George  Z.,  299 
Silsbee,  Senator  Nathaniel,  12, 
336;  and  the  Friendship  af¬ 
fair,  233-234 

Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Stone,  119, 
218,  229,  301,  306,  307,  322, 
323,  326,  347 
Silver,  James,  146 
Silver,  Captain  William,  Jr.,  348 
Simalur,  Indonesia,  122,  148 
Simons,  Nathan,  192 
Simpson,  Alan,  Puritanism  in  Old 
and  New  England,  rev.,  289- 
290 

Sims,  Captain,  96,  99 
Sims,  Captain  Walter,  96,  100 
Singapore,  125,  216,  297,  320, 
326,  333;  clipper  trade,  314; 
establishment  of  British  con¬ 
trol,  1 16,  143,  213,  225 
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S.’nkel,  103,  327 
Skerry,  Captain,  1 1 3n. 

Skinner,  Captain  Francis  J.,  64, 
64n.,  65 

Slavery,  Garrison’s  early  protests, 
160,  16;,  167,  168-170 
Smallpox,  189;  epidemic  in  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.  (1792-93),  199- 

200;  Marblehead’s  struggle  over 
hospital  for,  43-58 
Smith,  Capt.  George  G.,  116,  117 
Smith,  Captain  William,  217 
Smuggling  trade,  in  Sumatran  cof¬ 
fee,  206,  297 
Smyrna,  121,  127 
Social  classes:  in  Essex  Co.,  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  of,  6-7,  9,  1 1 
Socialism,  German  immigrant  so¬ 
ciety  in  Lawrence,  365 
Soday,  Mr.  Frank,  261 
Soelen,  van,  - ,  Dutch  For¬ 

eign  Minister,  242 
Somes,  Benjamin,  117 
Sooloo,  ship,  317-318,  322 
Soosoo.  See  Susu 
Specie,  factor  in  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  109,  112,  114,  115,  121, 
122,  125-127,  150,  315,  323, 
326,  328,  332,  335 
Spices,  315,  See  also  pepper 
Stag,  ship,  1 1 2 
Stanwood,  Captain,  134 
Starkey,  Marion  L.,  The  Devil  in 
Massachusetts,  quoted,  23; 
"The  Easiest  Room  in  Hell,” 
33-4i 

State  Department,  U.  S.,  consul¬ 
ate  established  at  Batavia,  243; 
consulate  established  in  Suma¬ 
tra,  315-316 
Stevens,  George,  10 
Stevens,  Horace,  10 
Stevens,  John,  9 
Stevens,  Moses,  10 
Stevens,  Nathaniel,  10 
Stockbridge,  172,  177 
Stocker,  Capt.,  78 
Stone,  Robert,  233 
Stone,  Silsbee,  Pickman  &,  119, 
218,  229,  301,  306,  307,  322, 
323,  326,  347 
Stoneham,  189,  192,  197 
Storrow,  Charles,  and  founding  of 
Lawrence,  349-350,  352 
Story,  Dr.  Elisha,  385 
Story,  Justice  Joseph,  12,  15,  179; 
and  legislative  reform  of  Mass, 
judiciary,  182-183 


Story,  Captain  William,  139 
Strong,  Governor  Caleb,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Thcophilus  Parsons  as 
Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Ju¬ 
dicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
171,  173.,  173.  *74.  175. 
i82n. 

Stuers,  Jonkheer  de,  Dutch  com¬ 
missioner  in  Sumatra  (1825), 
223,  228 
Sturbridge,  28 

Success,  schooner,  72,  73,  74,  75, 
77.  78,  79 
Suez  Canal,  328 

Suffolk  County,  testimonial  to 
Theodore  Sedgwick  from  law¬ 
yers  of,  177 
Sugar,  123,  315 
Sullivan,  William,  176 
"Sumatra  —  America’s  Pepperpot 
1784-1873,”  in  three  parts,  by 
James  W.  Gould,  83-152,  203- 
251.  295-348 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Parson-Sedgwick  feud 
over  post  of  Chief  Justice,  171- 
187;  Sedgwick’s  improvement 
of  courtroom  behavior,  174 
Susquehanna,  U.  S.  S.,  3 12-3 13 
Susu,  Sumatra,  major  port  on  Pep¬ 
per  Coast,  100-138  passim, 
209,  226,  230,  296,  308 
Swampscott,  1 6 
Sweeney,  Patrick,  361 
Sweeney  family,  of  Lawrence,  361 
Sweet,  schooner,  379 
Sweets,  Mr.,  190 
Swieten,  General  van,  report  on 
Atjeh,  316-317 

Talent,  brig,  230 
Tapanuli,  Sumatra,  93-116  pas¬ 
sim,  148,  208,  213 
Tappanooly.  See  Tapanuli 
Tariff:  American  manufacturing 
protected  at  expense  of  mari¬ 
time  interests,  329 
Tarquin,  ship,  324,  329 
Tea,  147,  205,  298 
Tempat  Tuan,  Sumatra,  103,  239 
Temperance,  Garrison’s  views  in 
National  Philanthropist,  164- 
165,  in  Journal  of  the  Times, 
167 

Temple,  John,  192 
Textile  industries:  in  Lawrence 
349-375;  Salem  pepper  for¬ 
tunes  invested  in,  300-301 
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Textile  mills:  in  Lawrence,  349- 
375;  in  Merrimack  Valley,  355 
Thacher,  Justice  George,  172 
Thanksgiving  day,  in  Mass.,  from 
cordwainer’s  journal,  (1788- 

1793).  197 

Thompson,  Captain  Francis  A., 
250,  303 

Thompson,  Katharine  Simonds, 
“The  Lost  Lilac  and  the  Lost 
Sea  Voices,”  18-25 
Thom,  ship,  72 

Thorndike,  Captain  Nicholas, 
commander  of  the  Hyder  Ally, 
147-149 

Three  Brothers,  bark,  308 
Thompson,  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  213 

Thorndike,  Israel,  no,  112,  119, 
205,  301,  302,  324,  336,339. 
380 

Tunmins,  Captain  J.  F.,  134 
Tin,  94,  145,  214,  315 
lopsheld,  15,  16 
Tracy,  John,  69-81 
Tracy,  Nathaniel,  69-81 
Tracy,  Patrick,  70 
Trade  and  commerce:  American 
in  Far  East  (1785-89),  94; 
American  pepper  trade  (1784- 
1873).  83-152,  203-251,  295- 
348:  China  trade,  94,  127, 
128,  132,  142,  214,  217,  297- 
298,  305;  of  colonial  Marble¬ 
head,  43,  378-381;  decline  of 
American  mercantile  interests 
in  Sumatra,  326-330;  effect  of 
American  pepper  trade  on  Su¬ 
matra,  331-334;  effect  of  Revo¬ 
lution  on  American  trade  with 
Europe,  68-81;  Essex  County 
maritime  trade,  6-7;  importance 
of  Sumatra  trade  to  U.  S.,  334- 
335;  naval  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Far  Eastern  trade,  118, 
150-151,  213-214,  232,  234, 
248 

Acts  regulating:  British  Navi¬ 
gation  Acts,  313 
Tranquebar,  India,  97,  no, 
ii3n.,  117 

Trieste,  Yugoslavia,  128,  310, 

323.  345 

Trieste,  bark,  324 
Trumbull,  John,  sketch  of  John 
Glover,  383 

Trumon,  Sumatra,  102,  104,  147, 
148,  218,  228,  308 
Tuskar,  brig,  120,  299 


Twist,  Governor  General  van,  316 
Two  Brothers,  ship,  214 
Tyler,  M.  C.,  on  John  Wise,  265 

Union,  ship,  150 
United  States,  330 

Vaccaro,  Joseph,  252,  253 
V'accaro  brothers,  252-253,  255 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  minister  to 
England,  234;  Secretary  of 
State,  244 

Van  Loon,  - ,  317 

Vancouver,  ship,  309 
Vans,  William,  96,  104 
Vans,  William,  Jr.,  96,  97 
Venus,  ship,  150 
Versailles,  ship,  320 
Victoria,  ship,  299 
Vincennes,  U.  S.  S.,  232,  249 
Verploegh,  B.  C.,  Dutch  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Sumatra  (1825),  223 
Varnum,  John,  162 
Voorhees,  Commodore,  312 

W.  A.  Farnsworth,  ship,  329 
Wade  family,  18 
Wages,  on  Sumatran  pepper  coast 
(1787),  104 

Wallis,  Captain  Samuel,  90 
War  of  1812,  144,  151,  193, 
203,  206;  effect  on  pepper 
prices,  107,  146;  effect  on  Su¬ 
matran  pepper  production,  204; 
effect  on  Sumatran  pepper 
trade,  146,  209,  331 
War  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  1 5 1 
Ward,  Artemas,  173,  176 
Ward,  Nathaniel,  275;  classicism 
of,  268-269;  The  Simple  Cob- 
ler  of  Aggawam  in  America,  14 
Ware,  Catherine  P.,  66 
Warner  family,  18 
Warrington,  Commodore  Lewis, 
62,  64;  commander  of  Peacock 
in  Indonesia  (1815),  1 50-1 52 
Warsaw,  299 

Washington,  George,  376;  Boston 
visit  (1789),  192;  letter  to 
John  Glover  urging  acceptance 
of  military  promotion,  386-387 
Washington  Square,  Salem,  336 
Waters,  Thomas,  history  of  Ip¬ 
swich,  1 5 

Webb,  Captain,  116 
Welch,  Richard  E.  Jr.,  “The  Par- 
sons-Sedgwick  Feud  and  the  Re¬ 
form  of  the  Massachusetts  Ju¬ 
diciary,"  171-187 
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Weld,  William  F.,  324,  347 
Weld.  William  F..  &  Co.,  324 
Weld  interests,  325,  329 
Wenham,  5,  15,  28 
Weston,  Amos,  194,  200 
Weston,  Ephraim,  195 
Weston,  Hannah,  191,  198,  200, 
202 

Weston,  Hannah  (daughter  of 
James  and  Hannah),  202 
Weston,  James,  cordwainer,  jour¬ 
nal  of  (1788-1793),  188-202 
Weston,  James,  of  Reading,  con¬ 
temporary  of  James  Weston, 
cordwainer,  193 
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ERRATA 

Page  1 5,  line  39-  For  The  History  of  Lynn,  including  Tops- 

Page  1 6,  line  i  field  substitute  The  History  of  Lynn,  in¬ 

cluding  Lynnfield  .... 

Page  84,  line  22  For  1654  substitute  1684. 

Page  1 17,  line  17  For  brother  substitute  cousin. 

Page  1 17,  note  170  For  Jacob  Crowninshield  substitute  John 

Crowninshield. 

Page  138,  line  10  For  Pickney  substitute  William  Pinkney. 

Page  1 50,  line  6  For  E.  O.  Jones  substitute  William  Jones. 

Page  232,  lines  20-21  In  1819  the  U.S.S.  Congress  also  visited 

Sumatra  Cp.  213). 
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